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ANOTHER 


JUBILEE 


Plan your holiday to South Africa, which, by happy coincidence, 


celebrates its own twenty-fifth anniversary of Union this year. 


You will experience a fair-weather voyage and a perfection of climate 
which favours every form of outdoor life during each month of the year. 

There you will enjoy golf, fishing, surfing, mountain-climbing, motor- 
ing, racing; the Cape Province with its wild flowers, its seas, its mountains 
and forests; Natal with its vivid sub-tropical beauty; the High Veld of the 
Free State and Transvaal with farms and Gold and Diamond Mines: the 
Native peoples living their care-free tribal lives in the green beauty. of 
their mountainous territories; the Kruger National Park with its teeming 
life of African big game; and, further North, the Victoria Falls and the 
mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins. 


In South Africa your £ Sterling is worth 20 
“South Africa Calling” describes all these attractions. Ask for a copy 


to be sent to you. Apply: Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, South 
Atrica House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2. W 
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The charitable disposition of THE Specrator’s reading public has become a by-word among voluntary 
institutions in this country. You have no doabt contributed to some of those mentioned below on previous 
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occasions; they beg you to do so again, because they are. in urgent need of further funds to continue 


their generous wor k. 


SPECTATOR to divide equally among all charities represented in this issue ? 


May we suggest that you send a cheque for as much as you can afford to THE 


We shall gratefully 


acknowledge your kind gift and so will the mstitutrons concerned. Please make out your cheque to 
The Spectator Ltd., and send it to our Honorary Appeals Secretary at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. |, 
or send something to the institutions individually, if you prefer. 





DEAFNESS 
BRINGS ISOLATION 
at Christmas! 


great handicap. The 
the faces of those about 
cannot share the talk, 
: : 
music and song that inspire it. Religious 
life. family and social intercourse, work 
and business—are al] affected. 


Os at fness 1s a 
ed see 


but 





yoy in 


they 


hem, 





In gratitude for your own hearing, please 
help them throuch the National Institute 
for the Deaf. Thousands of sufferers are 


srateful for the 


Institute aff 
the best of 





nd guidance the 
rds in helping them to make 
life, 
Gifts, which are urgently required to carry 
on the work and to wi pe out the debt on 
the headquarters, be welcomed 
Story, Secretary, 


new M“ ill 


by A. J. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 





OUR 70th ANNIVERSARY. 


We are celebrating our 70th year of service 








105 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 








JUST IN TIME 
FOR AN 
ORPHAN'S STOCKING! 


Who plays Father Christ- 
mas to the fatherless or! 
motherless girls and boys! 
at our School at Maitland 
Park? 


YOU DO! 
But DO seal 


from al] parts 
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are 36 
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of the country. 
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d Marshal], the ofhices of the 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE | 


32/42 LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4 


} 








about 8,300 children. 


Funds to mark this special occasion ? 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT of 


10/- 


will feed one boy or 
girl for a fortnight. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's | 
Homes © and one, should be sent to Dr. | 
RB 


Barnardo's Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney | 


London, E. 1. 


Causew ay, 


THE 
CHRISTMAS JOY 
OF KINDNESS 


There 


or crippled children to whom 


are thousands of poor 


mean dread- 
and 


them 


Christmas will 
fully little 
happiness are brought 


unless love 


by some people's kindness. 


Will you double your own 
joy by gladdening another 
life? Please send a gift of 
money or a_ toy, clothing, 
boots anything that will 
help to make it” really 


CHRISTMAS for some handi- 
capped child. 





THE 
SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY 


& Ragged School Union (1844) 


Patrons: 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
SIR CHARLES SANDERS, K.B.F. 


service gratefully acknowledced 


Treasurer: 


Gikts and ¢ frers of 





Will you send a 70th Anniversary gift to our } 


vy The General Secretary, 





on behalf of despise children. Over 118,000}MR. ARTHUR BLACK, John “rig een 
boys and girls already sheltered and given a 32 John Street, London, W.C. ceed 
chance in life; and our family always numbers 





ON CHRISTMAS DAY 
oe BS ge. 


PLUM PUDDING DIN- 
NERS will be SERVED at the INSTITUTION 
to ABSOLUTELY DESTITUTE men and 
women. 

ALSO AT CHRISTMAS-TIME 
we shall be 
clothing 


giving parcels of groceries, 
and toys to hundreds of poverty- 
stricken families ; tons of coal for fireless 
grates; nourishing hot dinners and “ Treats” 
for crowds of slim and back-street children. 





All 
tary 
Address 


our work is 
contributions. 


dependent upon volun- 


PLEASE SEND HELP. 


ILLIAM WILKES, Secretary, 
FIELD LANE INSTITUTION (founded 1841), 
Vine St., Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 1. 
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ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL 
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NEEDS /41 120.000 ANNUALLY 


Please send a Christmas Gift to 
"the Largest General Respecal in North London 
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OILBERT ©. PANTER. SECRETARY. 
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CHRISTMAS (Bly) ae CANDLES 





\ 


* All ye who Christians be, * All ye who Christians be, 

Oh, light my tiny candle here for me, Will ye not list to me, 

It has gone out ; | am not very old, Who have so often prayed 

And as | travelled in the cold I might not be afraid? 

A bitter wind with all his might Jam alittle frightened—can’t you see ? 
Blew, and put out my little light.’ Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 


EDNA NORMAN (by permissisn) 


This year 731 boys and girls have come in out of the 
dark and cold, making a total of 3,876 now in the 
National Children’s Home. Will you light a candle of 
love this Christmas by making one of these litt 
your own? If you are willing to enable those who 
would otherwise be out in the cold to share the 
comforts you enjoy at your own fireside, please send a 


special Christmas Gift of 
FIVE GUINEAS 


and the Children’s Home will send you full particulars 


of the work it does and a special photograph of the 


child you help. Gifts large or small will light the 
candles of love and happiness in the Children’s Home 
this Christmas. Strike the match and light a candle now 


—it is the kind of candle which never goes out. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


A Christmas booklet about the boys and girls you are helping 
will be sent to every donor whatever the amount of the gift 
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| ENCLOSE MY CHRISTMAS GIFT OF 2 =: os. d. TO LIGHT A CHRISTMAS 


CANDLE IN THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME. 
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Here is 
comfort and 
luxury such 
as only a 
quality car 
can give 






















The 20 h.p. Coachbuilt Saloon, £550 

















SS the coachwork of an Armstrong Siddeley, so unmis- 
takably the work of craftsmen carriage builders. Its superb 


THE FINEST RANGE finish, its spaciousness and its attractive lines give it an air of great 
OF QUALITY CARS distinction. There is a very full range of exclusive body styles each 
Twelve = = from £275 built to meet the individual taste of its owner. 


Twelve-Plus from £295 
Seventeen - from £385 ARMS TRONG 


Twenty - = from £550 


and the Siddeley Special 
(Prices ex Works) 


Please write fur Curaloyue Sn the only proved self changing gear > 


}.193” ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COVENTRY 
LONDON : 10 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 MANCHESTER : 35 KING STREET WEST 
Agents in all principal centres 


BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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WHY EF SMOKE THREE NUNS 


by the Vicar 


First, for its fragrance. Second, 
for its coolness. Jvuird, for its 
economy. This good Three 
Nuns burns so slowly, and is so 
entirely free from dust or waste, 
that I might easily pay less for 
my tobacco and yet be out 
of pocket. 


feu 
THREE NUNS 


The original tobacco of curious cut—1/23d. an oz. 





*MEING'’S HEAD’ |S SIMILAR, BUT A TRIFLE FULLER 












» Secre 
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istued by StTuPREN MITCHELL @& SON, Branch of Ihe Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glos 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE details of the arrangement for the partition of 
Abyssinia, proposed by M. Laval and Sir Samuel 
Hoare on Sunday, are still as we go to press a matter of 
speculation and guess-work so far as the public is 
concerned. That exchanges of territory between Italy 
and Abyssinia, said to be to mutual advantage, are 
suggested is known, for Mr. Eden said so in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday. Abyssinia would get a port 
which might be the Italian Assab, in which case the 
communications to it would be under Italian control, or 
the British Zeila, and a vast area in the south would, 
While remaining under Abyssinian sovereignty, be handed 
over to a chartered company for economic exploitation 
in the interests of Italy. “The final judgement on such 
proposals depends on details, of which nothing is known. 
Does the exchange of territory involve, as is confidently 
rumoured, the annexation by Italy of a large part of the 
province of Tigre ?. ‘The formation of a chartered company 
is habitually a prelude to annexation. 
to. be effectively averted in this case—and can it be 
without further r complications with Italy—by.the appoint- 


ment’of a League High Commissioner in supreme control ? | 
These questions aré of ‘the ‘first importance, and ‘the , 


answers to them are still to seek. 
: ok * * * 


But this is at root not’ a matter of detail but of principle. - 


That point, and. the part the British Foreign Secretary 
played in the Paris negotiations, is discussed at length 
on a later page.- Whatever the precise nature of the 
proposals, it is certain that they give Italy, as a reward 
for her aggression, or as a bribe to buy her off, far more 
than she could have got from an aw ard of just arbitrators 
before the war began. By even countenancing such a 
deal, let alone accepting responsibility for it, the Foreign 
Secretary has jettisoned in a day both his own personal 
reputation and his country’s. It is said no doubt that 
Italy is already in possession of large areas of Abyssinian 
soil and that she cannot be expelled. Why not? Can 


Is that danger 


fifty nations not compel her to retire? Have they not 
committed themselves irrevocably to the doctrine that 
an aggressor must be not only checked in his aggression 
but prevented from enjoying the fruits of it? Is this 
country to join France in leading the retreat? The 
crux is, of course, oil sanctions. M. Laval holds that the 
moment it is proposed to take a step that will be really 
effective against the aggressor, and therefore elicits from 
him language of alarm and menace, the fifty should yield 
to the intimidation of the one. If that is so the way of 
aggressors for the future will be anything but hard. If 
it is clear that petrol sanctions will impede the Italian 
campaign that is the strongest argument for imposing 
them without delay. 
* x * * 

The War at a Standstill 

The stagnation into which the campaign in Ethiopia 
seems to have lapsed is as puzzling as it must be dis- 
appointing to the Italian public. It almost seems as 
though the Italian forces had found the task of dragging 
their own weight across country to be beyond their 
power. Certainly it is due to no military opposition 
by the Abyssinians, whose armies remain almost intact 
and must be: considerably encouraged by it. It may 
be a ease of reculer pour mieux sauter, and Marshal 
Badoglio may have some tremendous project up his 
sleeve, but.that the necessity for any recoil, no matter 
how temporary, should arise can hardly have been 
expected by the Italian General Staff and certainly 
not by the Italian people. Meanwhile, things on the 
ground having proved so. difficult, recourse has been 
had to intensified activity in the air. Flights of un- 
doubted merit from the standpoint of aviation have 
been made, but their effect on Ethiopian morale is as 
doubtful: as the indignation aroused in Europe and 
America by the bombing of the Red Cross hospital at 
Dessie is sure. In justice to the Italian aviators the 
possibility of this bombing being due to a mistake 
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must be allowed, but that such a mistake should have 
been made is proof of a lack of either care or efficiency. 
In spite of Italy’s territorial gains, the first round must 
be considered as a draw; and since time fights on the 
side of Ethiopia the military prospects of Italy are 
today very much less favourable than they were six 
weeks ago. 
* * * * 

M. Laval and the Leagues 

M. Laval’s dramatic victory in the matter of the politi- 
cal Leagues is in jeopardy once more. It was not surprising 
that the offers, admirably stage-managed, of M. Ybarne- 
garay on behalf of the so-called Fascist Leagues, and of 
M. Léon Blum on behalf of the Left, to disarm all the 
Leagues completely and equally should have provoked 
angry protestations from large sections of the Leagues 
themselves. That could have been ignored, for Colonel 
de la Rocque, leader of the Croix de Feu, seems to have 
stood loyally by M. Ybarnegaray’s pledge. But the 
French Chamber is incalculable in these matters. M. 
Laval, drafting hasty legislation to give the force of law 
to the undertakings, provided wisely that the question of 
whether a League was illegal should be decided by the 
courts. Immediately, however, an amendment was 
moved and carried, placing the decision in the hands of 
the Minister of the Interior, in conjunction with the Coun- 
cil of State. This, of course, in effect substitutes political 
action for judicial, and leaves the door open for every kind 
of lobby agitation. The Senate is likely to restore the 
original text, in which case the Chamber will be called on 
to revoke its decision, and may or may not consent to do 
The French Premier has still, therefore, a dangerous 
vote of confidence before him. 

* * * * 

A United Front in Egypt 

The situation in Egypt has developed rapidly in the 
past week. Riots in Cairo and other towns have con- 
tinued, but the participants were mainly students, and 
their significance is trifling compared with the step taken 
by all the political parties in forming a united front to 
press for the adoption of the 1923 Constitution and 
propose the conclusion of an agreement between Egypt 
and Great Britain on the basis of the draft treaty dis- 
cussed, but not adopted, in 1930, when Mr. Arthur 
Henderson was Foreign Minister. The situation may take 
a fortunate or unfortunate turn, according to its handling 
at both Great Britain’s objections to the 1923 
Constitution were voiced by Sir Samuel Hoare at the 
Lord Mayer's Banquet.in a speech which precipitated all 
the recent trouble in Egypt. But there is obviously 
room for compromise between acceptance of the treaty 
in every article and letter, and the pronunciation of a 
complete veto on it. As for the 1930 treaty, it was not 
acceptable then, and without amendment will not be 
acceptable now, but it could perfectly well be taken as a 
basis for future discussion. The new National Govern- 
ment, if one is formed in Egypt, may decide to be con- 
structive or merely defiant. If the former, hopes may be 
justly entertained of a lasting improvement in the rela- 
tions between Egypt and this country. We should at 
once declare our readiness to abandon the capitulations 


so. 


ends. 


when the other States concerned agree. 
* * * * 
Our Debt to America 
Professor Newell, of Boston, gave the Islington Chamber 
of Commerce on Tuesday the welcome information that 
there was a definite movement in favour of the cancella- 


tion of war debts, and that the movement had the 
unotlicial backing of some of the high officials in 


Washington. All that is true, but it is not entirely new, 
and there is a danger of its falling a little too gratefully 
on our ears. There has always been a number of bankers, 
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professors and officials in the United States enlightene 
enough to realise that the outlook for internationa] trade 
would be brighter if war debts were wiped out altogethe, 
But to encourage the belief that this attitude is general 
in the United States would be to foster a dangeroys 
illusion. The average citizen, reading newspapers sone, 
times more emphatic than illuminated, is apt to ask 
pointedly why Great Britain, in particular, should defay) 
completely on her obligations at a time when th 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is constantly dilating On 
the improvement in the financial situation, . and why 
money that cannot be found for paying debts ean jy 
found so easily for armaments. There is, of course,a yery 
relevant answer to that. If America wants our. .money 
she must lower her tariffs and let our goods in. But it doe 
not make for good relations with the United States ty 
dismiss war debts airily as a closed question, 
* * * * 

Nationalising Coal Royalties 

The Attorney-General stated categorically -in the 
House of Commons on Monday that the Government 
intend to “ nationalise ” coal royalties. The word eurrent 
with official spokesmen for some time has been the more 
general “unify”; Sir'Thomas Inskip makes it clear that the 
ownership of royalties by the State is what is intended, 
His statement is of some importance, since it dispels 
confusion of thought on the subject. The idea, fo 
example, of a Central Coal Board controlling royalties and 
operating on a Public Utility basis is ruled out. The 
sum required for the purchase of royalties is formidable, 
The Samuel Commission placed their capital value ‘at 
£100,000,000 at a time when the annual royalty income 
was £6,000,000. It has since fallen by more than 
£1,000,000, but the sum for which Government Stock 
would be issued in floating a Royalties Loan, is stil] 
considerable. The Government has not yet indicated the 
procedure it ‘intends to adopt in transferring ownership 
from about 4,000 royalty-owners ‘‘ to a single public 
ownership and control by the State in the interests of the 
community,” as the Attorney-General put it, The 
complexities of the present position will take time to 
unravel, and royalty-nationalisation can have little direct 
bearing on the present wages-dispute. But it will make 
for economy in the end, and the sooner it is. carried 
through the better. The necessary Bill will, it may be 
hoped, leave no room for any obstruction by royalty- 
owners. 

* * * * 

The Safety of Seamen 

The judgement given on Wednesday by Lord Merrivale, 
as Wreck Commissioner, in the case of the oil-tanker ‘La 
Crescenta,’ leaves no doubt about the gravity of the ease. 
The ship disappeared last December while on a vovage 
from California to Japan, and the crew of 29 were lest. 
The evidence showed clearly that the ship was heavily 
overloaded “ in disobedience of the law ” and that altera- 
tions prescribed by Lloyd’s had not been carried out. 
That the disaster should have occurred as the result of the 
desire of the owners to secure as large a return as possible 
from the vessel’s employment in times when profit. was 
hard to obtain makes it the more shocking. The forces 
of nature alone, or an error of judgement on the part of 
one of the crew, has unfortunately often caused loss of life 
at sea, but when even part of the cause is deliberate neg- 
lect, as it appears to have been in this case, those responsi- 
ble rightly deserve the strictures of both judge and the 
public. One of the most unhappy aspects of the whole 
business was that the captain knew the danger. but re- 
frained from protest because he feared unemployment 
might result. ‘* The existing regulations and means of 
enforcing them do not now command proper compliance 
with the law,’’ said Lord Merrivale. There should be 10 
delay on the part of the authorities in providing a r¢ medy. 
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Euthanasia and the Law 

Tade The vote cast at a meeting of the Voluntary Euthanasia 
ther, BF Legalisation Society on the proposed Bill legalising 
Neral fF Guthanasia—65 in favour and 25 against—represents 
eros pot unfairly the balance of argument on the subject. 
ome. It is obvious that there are objections to permitting a 
D ask vatient to decree his own death, even with all the safe- 
fault guards that the proposed measure provides. As one 


ened 






\ the FF speaker put it, for example, a patient when suffering 
1 on | severe pain may be unable to exercise calm judgement on 
Why [2 the issues involved. Medical history, moreover, is full of 


An he 


examples of complete or partial recovery of patients 


+ Very pronounced incurable. At the same time cases do un- 
1oney FF questionably exist when a patient is lingering in 
| does J ynalleviated agony, with faculties dimmed by pain, the 
cs tof short remainder of life a dragging torture, and with no 


conceivable hope of relief except by early death. In such 

cases there is both wisdom and mercy in allowing the 

5 patient to decide that death shall come a little sooner 

the & than if nature were left to do its will unaided. Everything 


ment depends on the nature of the safeguards imposed, and in 
Trent that respect the Bill drafted by the Society appears to 
more meet every reasonable requirement. 

it the * * r 

del. FF safer Roads 

spel The number of fatal accidents on the road again shows 
» for a decrease this week, as it did last week compared with the 
ame week before. Much more important and satisfactory is 
The the fact that this is the first normal year since figures 
able were kept (#.€., since 1909) in which the ascending curve 
ais of road fatalities has been checked, and a decline been 
a recorded. When it is recalled that even in the years 
then immediately after the War the number of vehicles on 
me the road was considerably less than a million, whereas 
wy this year it is approaching two and a half million, the 
the magnitude of the achievement is more apparent. The 
rs daily danger, as measured by the number of vehicles on 
the road, has increased enormously, even since the Road 
the Traffie Act was introduced, and it is therefore particularly 
~ satisfactory that the upward curve should have been 
sa arrested at last. ‘The measures taken to accomplish this 
oe have been drastic. The authorities responsible for their 
me application have had the willing co-operation of most 
| - drivers, but the carelessness of pedestrians is still a cause 
Its. of many accidents. So far as drivers are concerned, 


, penalties such as the sentence of three years’ penal 
servitude on a motorist found guilty of manslaughter 
when driving under the influence of drink will serve as 
necessary and salutary warnings. 

‘La 5 a % * 

ASC. Paying Patients 

Just over fifty years ago Guy’s Hospital made its first 





ast. attempt to cater for the patient who could pay something 
‘ily for private institutional treatment but found the heavy 
Ta- lees of the privately-owned nursing home beyond him. 
wit. This week the Prince of Wales opencd a new wing, pro- 
th vided by the generosity of Lord Nuffield, and containing 
ble “0 new cubicles and 50 private rooms. The cubicles, at 
vas live guineas a week, are reserved for those whose income 
ces does not exceed a specific figure : the rooms have no such 
of restriction and the fees vary from seven to twelve 
ite guineas a week. Many professional and business men 
cf: have experienced the lack of medical attention at 
I= moderate cost, particularly when surgical operations are 
he required, and the demand for accommodation of this 
ole type still far exceeds the supply. When so much is done, 
re and rightly done, for the wage-earner both by State action 
nt and yoluntary effort, it is satisfactory that another 
of step should have been taken in the development of a ser- 
os vice designed to benefit a section of the community so 
no largely neglected by the State vet habitually generous in 


ys its support of institutions like the hospitals themselves. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Mr. Eden 
was subjected to the most searching test of his Parlia- 
mentary career when he had to beat back, on Tuesday 
night, the most formidable attack that the National 
Government has had to face since it came into power 
four and a half years ago. Mr. Lees Smith had been in 
charge of the Opposition attack on the Hoare-Laval 
peace plans, and from the point of view of his party he 
had performed it admirably. His speech was well- 
phrased, dignified, clear and short. The Government 
Front Bench looked, while it was in progress, like poli- 
ticians who have just emerged from an overwhelming 
disaster at the polls, and not even the most truculent 
diehard ventured on an interruption, despite the provoca- 
tion of Mr. Lees Smith’s blistering criticism. It was in 
this atmosphere of an Opposition flushed with anger 
and warmed with the glow of self-righteousness, with the 
Government ranks silent and uneasily remembering their 
election speeches about “ unswerving support for the 
League,” that Mr. Eden had to make his case for the 
Government’s action. His material was terribly thin. 
The Government supporters waited anxiously for the 
smashing answer and the devastating retort. They did 
not come. Ministerialists had hoped at least that the 
forecast of the proposals had been a caricature of the 
actual plan, but all that Mr. Eden could say was that there 
were “important inaccuracies ” in them. 

x * x = 

But in the circumstances Mr. Eden did remarkably 
well. He did manage to drive home the fact that the 
proposals were after all only a basis for discussion, and 
that no peace on these lines could be made without the 
agreement of the League and of Italy and Abyssinia. 
The general impression when Mr. Eden sat down was that 
he had certainly made the best of a very bad case. His 
success was emphasised an hour or two later by the sad 
failure of Mr. Baldwin when he rose to try and retrieve 
the prestige of the Government. He spoke for the first 
time like an old and tired man. There was no fight in the 
speech. At one moment he lost the thread of his thoughts 
and had to turn to Mr. Eden to help him out. There is a 
general recognition that the Government has had a 
desperately hard task in its attempt to induce France to 
maintain economic sanctions against Italy, but Govern- 
ment supporters, and particularly the younger amongst 
them, feel that Sir Samuel Hoare, knowing the immense 
difficulties of the situation. ought not to have raised such 
high hopes as he did in his famous speech at Geneva last 
September. They argue that statements were made by 
leading members of the Government which induced them 
to make speeches on the League at the election and which, 
in view of what has happened, could now be construed 
as a breach of faith with those who elected them. 

* * * * 

The Liberal amendment provided a spirited if somewhat 
academic debate. There was a notable maiden speech 
from Mr. W. Roberts, who won an unexpected victory 
for the Liberal Party in North Cumberland. Young 
Mr. Dingle Foot, who wound up for the party, also made 
a good fighting speech. His peroration was a fine message 
to the gallant band of uncompromising Liberal supporters 
in the country who, in spite of every possible discourage- 
ment, are determined to continue the fight. “* Although,” 
he said, ‘ there may be temporarily only a small handful 
of Liberals in the House, we are yet able to say all is not 
lost.” 

* Our Banner torn but flying 

Streams like the thunderstorm against the wind.” 
Altogether each day this week has provided vital debates, 
particularly on Monday, when Mr. Morrison renewed 
contact with the House with as vigorous a defence of 
Socialism as has been heard there in recent years. 
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SHALL AGGRESSION PAY? 


fe a speech that transformed the whole position of 

the League of Nations and of Great Britain in 
the world Sir Samuel Hoare declared at Geneva on 
September 11th, in words everywhere acclaimed as 
historic, “‘ The League stands, and my country stands 
with it, for the collective maintenance of the Covenant 
in its entirety, and particularly for steady and collec- 
tive resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression.” 
On December 8th Sir Samuel Hoare, in Paris, commit- 
ted himself and his Government to proposals for peace 
between Italy and Abyssinia which, whatever their 
precise content, meant that their acceptance by the 
two parties concerned would give Italy, as a result 
of her crime against the society of nations, gains 
going far beyond what she could have obtained before 
she dealt her blow, and considerably more, to all 
appearance, than she would be likely to secure by 
force of arms. If those terms prevailed Italy would 
be triumphant, aggression would be shown to pay, 
Abyssinia would be defeated with honour and the 
League with dishonour. 


It is inconceivable that that should happen. The 
news from Paris has been received not only in this 
country but throughout the world with ineredulity, 
dismay and indignation. If peace terms in any 
degree resembling those reported in many Paris and 
some London papers have been put before Signor 
Mussolini and the Emperor of Ethiopia; if (as is 
likely) the Duce aecepts them “ as a basis of negotia- 
tion’ and the Emperor (as is inevitable) rejects 
them with scorn ; if, on that, M. Laval, as is probable, 
proposes that sanctions against Italy be relaxed— 
the League as a whole can be counted to reject the 
motion with contumely. ‘That, it may be predicted, 
will be the way out. Mr. Eden suggested as much 
when, in his speech on Tuesday, he protested that 
Britain and France have only been framing pro- 
posals which the League must pronounce, 
and that Britain at least will be perfectly ready to 


on 


accept the League’s judgement. The situation, 
then, may still be saved, and there is every 
reason to hope will be—by M. Litvinoff, the 


Little Entente, Spain, the Scandinavian States and 
others. 

How is this disastrous betrayal of League principles 
—for so it must be regarded in the absence of any 
convincing official defence—to be explained? Mr. 
Baldwin’s limping and unhappy apologia at the 
end of Tuesday’s debate casts significant light on 
that. We could not, he said, act alone. No one 
ever proposed that. We are acting, in fact, in full 
concert with fifty other States. The Prime Minister 
meant apparently that we could not act without 
France. Oil sanctions, he added, were not a simple, 
but a highly complicated matter. Meaning that M. 
Laval is against them ? That is the obvious conclu- 
sion. The French Prime Minister, from first to last, 
has been bent not on saving Abyssinia, as his Covenant 
pledges required, but on saving Signor Mussolini. 
He has been negotiating almost daily with the 
Ambassador of the aggressor Power, never, so far 
as can be recalled, with the representative of 


Abyssinia. France and Britain were invited at 


q 
E 


Geneva, with doubtful wisdom, to pursue the: f 


efforts at conciliation as they chose. M. Laval hg 
interpreted that throughout as a mandate to seep 
the fullest satisfaction possible for Italy. Sir Samy 
Hoare and Mr. Eden between them have succeede 
till this week in maintaining the claims of justi 
against those of immediate expediency, but th 
Foreign Secretary on Sunday, faced with M. Laval, 
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eonfusion of his Cabinet. 


The position today is plain beyond all disguise. hy 
face of the Italian menace to Abyssinia strenuoys 
attempts to effect a settlement were exerted jp 
August and September. At Paris British and Frenc 
representatives proposed terms going as far in Italy’ 
direction as their conception of justice permitted, 
Abyssinia accepted them; Italy rejected them, be. 
lieving she could get more by war. The Committee of 
Five at Geneva in September drafted terms going stil] 
further—unjustifiably far in the opinion of many— 
in Italy’s direction. Abyssinia accepted them ; Italy 
rejected them, believing she could get more by war, 
She declared war, or rather made war without declar. 
ing it. The League took up the challenge. One 
doctrine was laid down as fundamental and immut- 
able, that the aggressor must on no plea and in no 
circumstanee¢#be allowed to gain more by aggression 
than he could have secured without it. In defence of 
that principle the collective system was mobilised, 
under the leadership of Great Britain. Fifty nations 
undertook to support it actively, and it has been in 
successful operation since November 18th. 


Today the League, the Italian and Abyssinian 
Governments have before them proposals for peace, 
drafted by Great Britain and France, which their 
authors, challenged to deny the charge, have tacitly 
admitted to be far more favourable to Italy than the 
terms framed on a basis of justice, and rejected by 
Italy in favour of aggression. The Paris proposals of 
August réspected fully the independence and integrity 
of Abyssinia. The Geneva proposals of September 
did the same. No apologist official or unofficial has 
claimed that the Paris December proposals fulfil that 
vital condition. Details of the proposals are stil! 
lacking, but it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that, led by M. Laval, Sir Samuel Hoare has agreed 
to a plan which would give Italy, after ten weeks of 
aggressive, but largely abortive, warfare, much more 
than was offered her on a basis of justice in August, 
and on a basis of compromise in September. If peace 
were made on these terms the answer to the question, 
Does aggression pay? would be emphatically Yes. 
The collective system would be dead and the League 
of Nations an academic irrelevance. Fortunately 
there is every reason to be confident that the League 
will answer the question with a decisive No, intensify 
sanctions rather than relax them, and leave this 
country and France to recover their moral eredit as 
best they may. 
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THE NAVAL 


HE Five-Power Naval Conference opened on 
Monday in an atmosphere which it would be 
affectation to deseribe as hopeful. The discussions 
have a relatively long and relatively encouraging 
history behind them. The historic Naval Conference 
that met at Washington in 1921 resulted in by far the 
greatest, and almost the only, reduction of armaments 
achieved by international agreement since the War. 
It owed its success to the dramatic initiative taken 
on behalf of the United States by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, who proposed on 
the first day of the Conference the establishment 
petween the principal fleets of a ratio of 5, 5, 3 at a 
level which involved the scrapping in all of little 
Jess than 2,000,000 tons of shipping built and building. 
Even so, the Washington Conference was no more 
than a partial success. Limitation of the size of 
battleships and cruisers and of the total tonnage of 
battleship fleets was effected, but in regard to other 
types no agreement could be reached. Even this 
result was dependent on political agreements affecting 
both the Pacific Ocean and the mainland of Asia. 
The fact that some at least of these have been violated 
by one at least of the parties is of ill omen for the 
present discussions. In 1927 a Three-Power Con- 
ference, in which Britain, the United States and Japan 
attempted to deal with the cruiser problem, proved 
abortive, but the London Conference of 1930 did 
reach an agreement on cruiser limitation both in 
respect of numbers and of maximum tonnage. It is 
at that point that the present Conference starts its 
work. The Washington and London treaties both 
expire at the end of 1936, and in the absence of a new 
agreement unlimited competition can then be resumed. 
What hope is there of averting that literally 
appalling prospect ? The Washington success in 1922 
justified the confidence that when the nations met 
twelve months before the expiry of the Washington 
agreements the reduction would be carried even 
further, probably by a decision that the battleships 
then growing obsolete should never be replaced. 
There is no talk of that today, and when in 1932 
President Hoover proposed a cut of one-third in the 
existing battleship-fleets neither this country nor 
any other saw fit to make a favourable response. 
The crux of the present Conference is the policy of 
Japan. Great Britain and the United States could 
reach agreement without difficulty, and the Anglo- 
German understanding, which fixes the limit of the 
German fleet at 35 per cent. of that of the British, 
indirectly sets a standard for the French and Italian 
navies. Japan, of course, has every right to state her 
ease and to have it reasonably considered. It can 
in fact be stated in a sentence. Japan will tolerate 
no ratio which limits her to a figure lower than that 
accorded to Great Britain and the United States, 
but she is prepared to put the maximum for the 
three fleets at as low a figure as possible, to reduce 
the maximum size of individual vessels and to dis- 
tinguish between defensive and offensive types and 
lay heavier restrictions on the latter. What this 
means, of course, is that Japan demands unchallenged 
naval supremacy in her own waters. That is a claim 


CONFERENCE 


to which, while there may appear to be superficial 
justification for it, neither Great Britain nor the 
United States with their considerable Far Eastern 
interests can give assent. 

On that rock the Conference at present promises 
to split. Every country protests its desire for 
limitation and some have practical proposals for 
giving effect to the desire. But the proposals are 
not concordant and it is hard to see what prospect 
any particular one of them has of commanding 
general agreement. The United States proposes a 
general 20 per cent. cut in the total tonnage of 
existing fleets. That is the method of the Washington 
Conference, and it of course postulates the mainten- 
ance of existing ratios. For that reason Japan 
seems certain to reject it. The British Government, 
moreover, warned repeatedly by the Admiralty 
that the present allowance of 50 cruisers is insuffi- 
cient tor the protection of Empire communications, 
intends to stipulate for a minimum of 70. That is 
not necessarily incompatible with the limitation or 
reduction of total tonnage, for the maximum size 
of individual vessels might be reduced and some 
tonnage diverted to the cruiser class from other 
types. Great Britain would abolish the submarine 
and the United States might support her, but France 
and Japan are resolute against that step. 

The least hopeless prospect is of a reduction of the 
tonnage of individual types. But there grave difli- 
culties have already arisen. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty in March spoke of a maximum of 
25,000 tons for capital ships. But France has laid 
down two vessels of 26,500, Germany two of the 
same tonnage and Italy has planned vessels of the 
full maximun of 35,000. On several of these craft 
work has only just begun, and to scrap them would 
involve no serious waste, but national pride is in- 
volved in such cases, as was shown by the obdurate 
refusal of the Japanese at Washington to scrap 
the famous Mutsu. A reduction in battleship and 
cruiser tonnages is worth proposing, and will no doubt 
be proposed, but the possibility has to be faced 
even now that the Conference may reach no agreement 
at all. In that event a new era of unrestricted com- 
petition—competition both in the size and destructive 
force of warships and in their numbers—is imminent. 
The ‘ Hood,’ which was built before the Washington 
Conference met, has a tonnage of 42,000, and much 
larger ships were then about to be laid down. Today 
a tonnage of 60,000 is freely spoken of, the cost of 
such a ship being at least £12,000,000. 

There, and there alone, the hope of some check 
reveals itself. In the absence of agreement a pace 
will be set which promises inevitably to be too hot 
for Japan at any rate. Her naval and military 
estimates account at present for 47 per cent. of her 
total budget. If she is resolved on equality with 
the United States and Britain she has heavy leeway 
to make up, for at present she has in effect only 
three ships to every five American and British. 
If, moreover, the United States holds, as it no doubt 
will hold, to its resolve to preserve the present 
disparity between itself and Japan, then Tokyo is 
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faced with the prospect of certain bankruptey by 
the efforts of the Japanese Admiralty to level up 
their fleet with the American and British. As 
for ourselves, if the collective system is to afford 
no security, and no general agreement on naval 
limitation takes its place, we must at least do what 
is possible to secure our communications. That 
they will be safe with 70 cruisers and unsafe with 
50 is an idle assumption. The most that can be 
said is that with the higher number the safeguard 
will be rather greater. But the world is not static, 
least of all where armaments are concerned. The 


=—=—. 


future lies not on the sea but in the air, and the 
immediate sequel to a failure of the Naval Con. 
ference must be such concentration as is possibj. 
on protection from the dangers from above. Her 
again the one thing certain is that nothing approaching 
full security is possible. Security can come fron, 
the collective system alone, and from the generg| 
disarmament which the vindication of that systen 
would make possible. How far it is legitimate sti) 
to turn with hope in that direction events at this 
moment unfolding themselves in another theatre 
must decide. 


A TEN-YEAR SCHOOL PROGRAMME 


HE “ Ten-year Plan for Children” issued this 
week as the result of the labours of a group 
consisting of Lord Astor, Dr. F. H. Spencer and others 
has at any rate the merit of presenting in concrete 
form an ideal which educational reformers of all 
schools may be content to make their own. 

It is notable that these proposals were drawn up 
before the Government’s education programme was 
announced during the Election, and that many of 
them do in fact figure in it. If the most important of 
the Government’s proposals, the raising of the school- 
leaving age, is not discussed by the authors of this 
pamphlet, that is only because it is taken for granted. 
That provision, with the exemption proposals, has 
already been discussed in these columns, in an 
article which urged that the President of the Board 
of Education should lay down sound governing 
principles for the guidance of the Local Authorities 
in their application of the phrase ** beneficial employ- 
ment ” in individual cases. On the assumption that 
the age is raised by one year, the plan contemplates 
that Day Continuation Schools as proposed in the 
1918 Education Act should be established in co-opera- 
tion with the Junior Instruction Centres, and co-ordi- 
nated with various existing facilities for continued 
education maintained by local authorities. Its 
authors have concerned themselves mainly with 
elementary education and building requirements, and 
the financial problems involved have not been shirked. 

The present state of elementary education is 
characteristically English. We have a highly com- 
plicated system which is very good in some ways and 
very bad in others. It has an admirable aim, a fine 
body of teachers and administrators and a confusion 
of compromise measures and local variations which 
leave an inevitable impression of chaos where there 
ought to be order. In some parts of the country there 
are first-rate schools for children of each age-group, the 
standards by which new schools are built are satis- 
factory, and a really striking advance has been made 
in recent years in the comprehension of what educa- 
tion involves for infants, juniors, adolescence and 
adolescents. And yet, though we now know to the 
Jast detail what we ought to provide, it is only here 
and there that we provide it. Under one and the 
same local authority admirable new schools and 
rotten antiquated slum schools carry on together ; 
while the children of one district have all the chances 
that a good grounding and a free ladder to the 
University can offer them, the children of another 


district are crowded together in classes of fifty or 
more, in dark and insanitary buildings, and lear 
their lessons under conditions which make genuine 
education impossible. In some places infants enjoy 
nursery conditions with the sleep, food and open-air 
play which are their normal requirements, and at 
other places babies of three sit on fixed benches jn 
cold, ill-ventilated rooms, drearily living through their 
school hours. 

Reforms proceed, it is true: but the pace is dis. 
tressingly slow. It is true also that the nature of 
the problem forbids drastic ground-clearing and 
wholesale advance, but a comprehensive long-term 
plan can be implemented, in its first stages, without 
delay. The financial difficulty has always been 
advanced as the stumbling block in the path of 
more rapid progress in school building. Estimates 
framed by the authors of this Ten-Year Plan suggest 
that great and eminently desirable changes can he 
brought about over a period of years at a cost which 
they contemplate with a rather too easy complacency. 
The total annual charge for interest and sinking fund 
on a 50-year loan, at 3 per cent., to cover capital 
expenditure on the provision of nursery infant 
departments adequate for the whole population is 
estimated at roughly £2,000,000; while adequate 
accommodation for all junior and_ senior schools 
involves some £2,500,000 more. That means at 
least £43 millions per annum for buildings alone, 
On the abstract desirability of such a programme 
there need be no debate, and its execution would 
without doubt mean a_ substantial reduction in 
national health expenditure for much subsequent 
illness is avoided by proper care in early years. It is 
difficult, moreover, to counter the argument that if 
we can afford to spend over five million pounds a 
year on beet sugar, we can be prepared to spend 
the same amount on healthy accommodation for 
school children. The authors of the pamphict are 
wisely concerned that the education services should 
be considered as a coherent whole, and while many 
will cavil at their building proposals, it is entirely 
reasonable to demand that, now that the difficulty 
of the denominational schools has been overcome, 
the Government should lose no time in developing 
to the fullest possible extent the existing scheme 
of education. This Ten-Year Plan goes beyond the 
Government proposals as they stand today in two 
important particulars. The first is the suggestion 
that the increased Government grant should only 
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pe available to Local Authorities which undertake 
to rebuild every defective school in their area within 
afixed time. The second is that while the rebuilding 
and reconstruction are taking place, infant depart- 
ments should be drastically altered and should all, so 
far as possible, be housed in ground-floor rooms and 


with provision for meals. A reconstruction on these 
lines would lay the basis of health in the next genera- 
tion, and without health who can profit by junior, 
senior, continued or adult education ? The achieve- 
ment of such aims is manifestly to be desired, and it is 
all to the good that they should be so clearly defined. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


UT of the secrecies and surmises and periphrases 
and denials prevalent in Press and Parliament on 
Monday and Tuesday it is singularly difficult to get at 
the real facts about the Paris agreement on peace-terms. 
The full truth may come out in a day or two. Meanwhile 
we can only make the most of what we have. Such 
information as r aches me at this moment suggests that a 
heavy weight of responsibility lies on Sir Samuel Noare, 
who went to Paris on Saturday, completely and astonish- 
ingly capitulated to M. Laval and left to a Cabinet, 
startled and aghast at the news he sent the choice 
between repudiating its Foreign Secretary and endorsing 
proposals utterly repugnant to it. What induced Sir 
Samuel to take the line he did ? The plain intimation 
from M, Laval that petrol sanctions would mean war 
and that he would not stand for them. So much I 
Jearn on authority that I believe reliable. Mr. Baldwin's 
speech in the House of Commons on Tuesday evening, 
if closely studied, will be found to corroborate this 
interpretation decisively. Indeed, on no other inter- 
pretation is the speech to be explained at all. All the 
Cabinet could do was to insist that the League should 
he informed of the Paris agreement simultaneously with 
Rome and Addis Ababa. 
ae 38 * * 


Italian propaganda has become a_highly-organised 
industry. Secretaries of golf clubs (their addresses 
being, no doubt, readily accessible) are being assiduously 
supplied with illustrated brochures depicting various 
horrors alleged to be prevalent in Abyssinia. The recipi- 
ent of one such favour, having written to The Times to 
express his disgust at the literature the post had brought 
him, has since been finding in his post-box a steady flow 
of communications, mostly anonymous, from Rome or 
some other Italian centre, urging him to listen to the 
Italian wireless, to read the pro-Italian Paris papers, or 
to study a 70-page booklet (enclosed) by a Roman professor, 
or Baron Aloisi’s Geneva speech (enclosed) or a four-page 
leaflet (enclosed) dedicated by “‘ Cyril Rocke, Lt.-Col. 
R.P.” (who launches his apologia for Signor Mussolini 
from the Guards’ Club, but whose address, according to 
Who's Who, is 44 Via Sardegna, Rome), to “ The Lords 
Cecil, Craigmyle and Snowden, the Rt. Hon. G. Barnes, 
Sir Norman Angell, &c., and the leader-writers of The 
Times, the Daily Telegraph, &c.” (There is a wealth of 
possibility in the two etceteras.) If the diligent Italians 
who emit this stuff had any conception of the effect it has 
on the average Englishman who reads the reports from, 
let us say, Dessie, of Italy’s methods of executing her 
civilising mission from the skies, they would save their 
trouble and their stamps. 

x * a * 


The County Court Judge at Ipswich was rightly 
astonished that a youth of 18, whom he had before him, 
had never heard of Almighty God, but when his amaze- 
ment extended to the fact that the youth “ cannot tell 
me who Almighty God is ” I begin to ponder, 
theologians and philosophers through the ages have 
Written millions of words on this question, and it is not 
exhausted yet. A satisfying answer from the dock is 
rather much to expect. 


Armies of 


The dismissal by the Supreme Court of the United 
States of the claim of the United States Government for 
some 10,000,000 dollars death duties on the estate of the 
first Viscount Astor is of interest in itself, quite apart 
from its financial importance to the present Lord Astor 
and his brother, the chief proprietor of The Times. In 
this country gifts made within three years before death 
are regarded as made “ in anticipation of death,” and full 
death duties are levied on them. In the United States 
the period of two years and the “ anticipation of death ” 
motive is treated only as a presumption, which can be 
rebutted by evidence that some other reason dictated the 
gift. In the present case the late Lord Astor put: his 
estate in the hands of trustees shortly before his death, 
and they have sought to prove that the fear of a capital 
levy on individuals was constantly in his mind, for which 
reason he decided to put his property in trust. The 
files of papers, American and British, which he was 
known to read regularly were searched diligently for 
articles on such a levy and a large number were produced. 
That seems to have decided the issue. 

* %* x * 

I have seen no reference so far to the very interesting 
fact that Dr. Marshall Lang, Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland (which needless to say is Presbyterian, and 
not to be confused with the Episcopal Church tn Scotland) 
and brother of the Archbishop of Canterbury, is to preach 
at the evening service in Westminster Abbey on Sunday. 
Dr. Lang is not the first non-Anglican to occupy the 
Abbey pulpit, for Dr. Scott Lidgett has preached there 
once at least, but so far as I can discover this is the first 
time such hospitality has been extended to a minister of 
the Church of Scotland. 

* ca x x 


I am indebted for the following to the Baltimore Sun : 

* Have we seen any League in action at all? Is it what we mean 
by a League, or is it a case of many small Statessaying ditto to the 
British Empire 7” 

‘If threatened by the power of Britannia’s fleet, the League has 
no comparable power on the sea to oppose Great Britain’s will.” 

“There is talk of gold and oil in Abyssinia. But I believe that 
if these were there in such quantity as to be commercially valuable 
Abyssinia would have been absorbed by the British Empire fifty 
years ago.” 

“ Britain is seeking by League sanctions to protect her lines of 

communications to the East; to avoid the invasion of Egypt by 
Italian garrisons in Libya, and to prevent the waters of Lake Tana 
from being diverted from the Blue Nile, which would be a cata- 
strophe to the Nile Valley.” 
Who is the author of these estimable sentiments ? 
Signor Mussolini? Signor Gayda ? A spokesman of the 
Italian Foreign Office ? By no means. They are emitted 
by an English lecturer, Mr. H. N. Brailsford, at present 
touring the United States. ‘ Mr. Brailsford,” according 
to the Sun, “spoke on the Italo-Ethiopian situation 
before a large audience at Catherine Hooper Hall.” The 
lecture was no doubt lengthy, and the report is relatively 
brief, but it contains not a syllable to suggest that Mr. 
Brailsford conceived it possible that League members 
were being actuated by principle. On the contrary. 
‘** Sentimental reasons,” Mr. Brailsford was careful to 
declare, “are affecting Great Britain little.’ I am 
sometimes asked how American doubts of British good 
faith are to be explained. Partially, I should suggest, by 
the fact that some English lecturers are not stopped at 
Ellis Island. JANUS. 
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REVISION OF TREATIES 


° By PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY 


HE exposition by Dr. Rudolf Kircher in last week’s 
Spectator of Germany’s objections to the League 
of Nations contains without doubt some valid criticisms. 
The arbitral function of the League, and still more its 
remedial function are not vet operating freely. How 
can they, when nations are still competing in armaments 
and their leaders expatiating to young men on the 
wrongs of their country, the martial supremacy of their 
race, and the desirability of “dying on the field of 
glory”? How could a nation situated like France or 
Czechoslovakia approach with an open mind some 
proposal which would deprive them of a_ military 
advantage and give it to some heavily armed and 
military-minded rival? A complete change of tone 
-n the Governments of Italy and Germany followed 
by a general limitation of armaments would change 
the whole situation. But in the meantime, though 
the League may do its best to be just and conciliatory, 
no nation will dare to be generous till it feels that it is 
reasonably safe. 

That, however, is a question of atmosphere; let us 
consider the actual wording of the Covenant, which is 
criticised as “ stereotyping the status quo.” As a matter 
of fact, the Covenant is, as far as I can find out, the 
first treaty of wide range which has made definite 
provision for the changing of the status quo. Article XTX 
runs thus : 

“The Assembly may from time to time advise the 
reconsideration of treaties which have become inapplicable 
and the consideration of international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” 
This Article has never been put into operation, but it 
has been appealed to more than once, and the fact 
of its existence has probably facilitated several changes 
which would otherwise have been difficult. China’s 
‘“* unequal treaties,” for instance, have all been modified, 
and I doubt if any of the really oppressive provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles are still in force. 

How would Article XTX actually work ? In the nature 


of the case the “advice” cannot have the force of 
compulsion. Those who by law are in possession cannot 


be forced, and therefore must be persuaded, to give 
up their legal rights. This is a delicate matter; but the 
plan advocated by the League of Nations Union seems 
to be a natural deduction from the ordinary procedure 
of the League. 

Any delegate has the right to call the attention of the 
Assembly to any matter which, in his opinion, needs 
attention, and to ask for a committee to consider it. 
Let us suppose this to be an objectionable clause in a 
treaty. The committee will report to the Assembly 
whether, in its judgement, the question should be pursued 
further. If so, the problem will be referred to a special 
commission of experts or persons who by their character 
and authority are likely to command general confidence. 
That commission will act much as the Lytton Commission 
acted in the Manchurian case. It will make a disinterested 
study of the whole question and bring a report to the 
Assembly. If the report is unanimously accepted, as 
such reports generally are, the Treaty will be changed by 
agreement and the problem solved. But no doubt if the 
report recommended a change which seriously affected 
the interests of any Power, there would probably be in the 
Assembly a minority. What would the 
situation then be? A treaty cannot be altered without 
the consent of all the signatorics. If the minority were 
large, the proposal would drop, and rightly so. It would 
have failed to commend itsel/ to the general sense of the 


dissentient 


community. If, however, the minority were very smal] 
and the Assembly nearly. unanimous, things would begin 
to move. One nation or one small group would find itsels 
insisting on some private advantage in defiance of the 
public opinion of the world. It might hold out for a time, 
But the matter would come up again at the next Assembly 
and the Assembly after that. It might well come uw 
under Article XI as a matter likely to disturb the peace 
of the world or “that good understanding between 
nations on which peace depends.” Before long the 
dissentient party would be driven either to agreement 
or to some reasonable compromise. 

Now, how does this procedure differ from that which 
would satisfy Dr. Kircher ? I think, in one vital respect, 
The Covenant provides for changes which are considered 
just and desirable by the general community of nations, 
What Dr. Kircher seems to want is a system which will 
give an ambitious and strongly-armed nation that full 
satisfaction of its desires which it considers just and which 
it could obtain by war. He asks for “ a clearing-house of 
national demands and grievances,” and takes as an exam. 
ple of such demands and grievances those of Germany, 
Italy and Japan. 

Now, as a matter of fact, none of these Powers ever 
laid before the League any specific demands for alterations 
in treaties or world conditions. Why not ? Because they 
did not expect fair play? It would be truer to say, 
because their real ambitions were such as they dared not 
place before any international tribunal, and they were 
unwilling to moderate them to any limit which other 
nations were likely to consider reasonable. The Lytton 
Commission offered Japan ample satisfaction for any 
reasonable demands. The Committee of Five offered 
Italy concessions in Abyssinia which most nations con- 
sidered excessive. But Japan and Italy were not content. 
They wanted more, and preferred to seek it by aggressive 
war in breach of their treaties. 

The German position is a little different. Provoking 
as German diplomacy was, Germany had a genuine 
grievance against the other Great Powers in the Disarma- 
ment Conference. But I can see no ground whatever for 
saying that Germany was denied a position of equality in 
the League. She was a permanent member of the 
Council, and I should say from my own experience that 
in the League in general there was rather a special 
desire to show friendliness to Germany —at any rate 
before the Hitler revolution. After that event the equality 
remained, but the sympathy went over to Dollfuss 
and the other victims of Hitlerism. 
makes claims which no international tribunal is likely to 
approve. 

The Italian case against Abyssinia, such as it is, was 
stated in a last-minute document issued when the invasion 
was already starting. The Japanese invaded Manchuria 
silently without ever putting any case before the League 
at all. But in both disputes the decision of the League, 
however favourable, would have been based on_ the 
judgement of the general community of nations, and that 
is just what Italy and Japan utterly reject. ‘* No power 
on earth,” says Mussolini, “ shall stand between the 
Italian people and its will.” That is a clear principle, @ 
principle involving the denial of all law and _ justice 
between nations, and therefore a rejection of the League. 
The League will not revise treaties or alter the status quo 
merely to appease the ambition of a grasping and heavily 
armed Power. 

These disputes all come back to one issue. Does 4 
nation insist on being judge in its own cause, or will it 
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submit to the judgement of the community of nations ? 
Perhaps it is hard for any nation to give an unqualified 
answer. ‘There must be some limitations. But, in general, 
it is a choice between force and persuasion. In an 
anarchical world the way to get your will is to increase 


PSYCHIC FORCES : 


your armaments, threaten war and blackmail the tribunal. 
In the sort of world which, amid many imperfections, 
we hope that the League of Nations is now creating, 
those are exactly the means for setting the Court 
against you. 


Il. PRECOGNITION 


By H. F. SALTMARSH 


F all the phenomena with which psychical research 
(0) has to deal, precognition, 7.e., superncrmal knowledge 
of future events, is perhaps the most mysterious as well 
as the most difficult to accept as genuine. Yet there is 
a large amount of excellent evidence of its reality. 

By searching the records contained in the Journal 
and Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
for the first fifty years of its existence, I was able to 
find some 349 reported instances of apparent precognition. 
A detailed examination enabled me to reject a certain 
number as being too vague, insufficiently evidenced or 
else probably not precognitive. I had then 281 left. 
These I classified under various headings and some 
interesting facts emerged. Precognitions occurring in 
dreams amounted to 116, hallucinatory cases came next 
with 62, predictions by mediums numbered 51 and 
precognitive impressions, not reaching the level of 
hallucination, 89; the remaining few were in classes 
too small to be important. 

The conclusion drawn from these figures is that pre- 
cognition tends to occur most readily in states wherein 
the normal consciousness is more or less in abeyance, 
that is to say, in states of dissociation. If it exists, it 
is a function of the subconscious. The types of incident 
foreseen were also classified and this brought out the 
fact that death, either from natural causes or by accident, 
was the event which most commonly formed the object 
of precognition ; of these there were 99 cases. The only 
other type which was at all comparable in number was 
that of precognition of completely trivial incidents, 
these amounted to 70. The other types were: Course 
of illness, 18; Accidents not involving death, 20; 
Accidents to material things, 37; Incidents, not trivial, 
12; Arrival cases, such as the arrival of letters or visitors, 
18: Winners of races, lottery numbers, &c., 15. 

I can only give a very short summary of a few typical 
cases to illustrate the kind of material available. The 
references are to the Proceedings of the S.P.R. 

Proc. XI, 577.—Death. 

Lady A. dreamed that she saw her uncle lying dead 
by the side of the road, having apparently fallen from 
his horse. The body was brought home in a waggon 
and two men carried it upstairs. In doing so the left 
hand struck against the banisters. Lady A. told her 
dream to her uncle. The dream recurred after two 
years and again four years later. It was eventually 
iulfilled in every detail. 

Proc. XI. 489.—Accident not involving death. 

Col. Coghill received from a friend a letter describing 
a dream in which she had seen him lying under his horse 
and several people trying to assist him. The dream 
was fulfilled two days later. The letter was preserved 
us evidence. 

Proc. XI, 487.—Trivial incident. 

Mrs. Atley dreamed that she went into the dining-room 
after reading prayers and that she saw a large black pig 
standing between the table and the sideboard. She 
told her dream before reading prayers. It was fulfilled 
in every detail. The pig escaped from its sty while 
prayers were being read. 

Proc. VI, 874.—Arrival case. 

The subject had an hallucinatory vision of two men 


arriving in a dogeart. It happened shortly afterwards 
and the men, though strangers, were recognised as those 
seen in the vision. Their visit had not been expected. 

Proc. XI, 503.—Arrival case. 

Prof. Thoulet, on waking, thought that he had a 
telegram in his hand and, going into the room where 
his friend was asleep, said, ‘“‘ You have got a little girl, 
the telegram says ——’. As he began to read the 
imaginary telegram it vanished and he realised that it 
was a dream. He wrote down the words which he had read. 

Ten days later a telegram corresponding to the one 
seen in the dream arrived. M. Thoulet was able to 
recognise those words of the dream telegram which he 
had seen but not read aloud. 

Proc. XI. 446.—Course of Illness. + 

A lady, while staying with a relative in Paris, saw an 
hallucinatory figure which resembled him but was 
shrunken, partially paralysed and apparently imbecile. 
Later he was attacked by creeping paralysis and became 
as she had seen him. 

Some instances are explicable by causes other than 
precognition, 

(1) Welepathy, when the intention to act has been formed and 
knowledge of it has been transmitted unconsciously by telepathy 
to the subject who receives it as a dream, hallucination, &c., of the 
act intended. 

(2) Auto-suggestion. In predictions of the course of illness, the 
prediction itself may act as a suggestion and thus bring about its 
own fulfilment. 

(3) Sub-conscious knowledge. The seer may have sub-conscious 
knowledge of circumstances, and this enables him to predict 
inferentially. 

(4) Hyper-aesthesia or abnormal acuity of the senses. Example. 
Proc. XI.419. Anengine driver feels an impulse to stop his train 
when approaching a trestle bridge. He goes forward on foot to 
investigate and finds the bridge destroyed by fire. This is possibly 
hyper-aesthesia of smell. 

It is clear that these hypotheses will not fit all cases 
and, after fullest allowance has been made, there remain 
183 for which an explanation has to be found. The most 
obvious hypothesis is that of chance coincidence, par- 
ticularly as regards dreams and impressions. Millions 
dream every night and it must therefore happen that a 
dream will sometimes form an apparent precognition. 
Examination of the actual cases, however, tends to dis- 
count this theory. Take one example. Dreams of a pig 
in the dining-room are surely uncommon, and the fact 
of a pig being in the dining-room is equally so. The arm 
of coincidence is admittedly long, but it is stretching it 
very far to suppose that so unusual an event should, purely 
by chance, follow closely upon a dream of it, particularly 
when all the additional details, such as the exact position 
of the pig, are taken into account. If this were the only 
instance we might dismiss it as a very queer coincidence, 
but when it is one among so many, the chance hypothesis 
I have not the space to 


becomes very hard to sustain. 
illusions of 


discuss other alternatives, such as fraud, 
memory and so on, I can only say that careful examination 
of the evidence led me to reject them in the large majority 
of cases. 

Now, if precognition actually occurs, what may we 
infer therefrom ? A precognition means that a cognitive 
relation is set up between the subject and a future event. 
If this be so, that event must already exist in some sense, 
otherwise there would be a relation with only one term, 
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which is impossible. It has been held by some authori- 
ties, e.g., Professor Richet, that this implies that the 
future is completely determined. I venture to disagrec. 
It is no doubt true that the future is to some extent deter- 
mined, but, unless it can be shown that any event is a 
possible object of precognition (and there is nothing in the 
evidence, so far as I know it, to suggest this) the argu- 
ment fails. Morcover, there are cases in which the pre- 
cognition itself has led the subject to act in such a way 
that complete fulfilment is averted, though the course of 
events has been such as to indicate that, apart from such 
action, they would have occurred as foreseen. 

The type of explanatory theory towards which I lean 
is that which postulates modified or relaxed temporal 
conditions governing the subconscious mind. One can 
construct a possible theory on these lines on the basis of 
the doctrine of the specious present. This doctrine 
teaches that our present moment has a certain duration, 
that it is not a mathematical instant having position but 
no length. If this be so, two successive events may come 
within the same “ present ” for us. One of these events 


Se 


will be future in relation to the other, but both wij he 
present for the observer. The normal specious present is 
of comparatively short duration, but it might be that the 
specious present of the subconscious mind is considerably 
longer, so that events which are within its present moment 
are in the more or less distant future for the normal con. 
sciousness. This is, of course, only the barest outline and 
the theory must not be considered as anything but a first 
very tentative step towards a working hypothesis. 

Finally, up to the present, the case for precognition 
rests almost entirely on spontaneous phenomena ; the 
labour under the disadvantage that, however strong they 
may be evidentially, they are not susceptible to mathe. 
matical treatment as regards chance. In a series of 
experiments in Extra-Sensory Perception* now in progress 
facts are beginning to emerge which tend to show that the 
time conditions of the subconscious are, at the least, Jess 
rigid than those of the normal consciousness, and this 
leads me to hope that the reality of precognition may 
eventually be firmly established on the foundation of the 


probability calculus applied to experimental data, 


EVOLVING RUSSIA: Hil. CLASS AND RANK 


By WALTER DURANTY 


HE U.S.S.R. is evolving; that is to say the lava 

thrown up by the social eruption of 1917 is still in 
a semi-fluid state; but it is premature, and perhaps in- 
correct, to assume that this process of evolution is going 
to harden into anything that may be described as a 
** bourgeois ”’ society. The essential difference between 
the U.S.S.R. and the rest of the world is that in the former 
there is no place for private profit. It is not only impos- 
sible but a crime for any citizen to use his money or the 
work of his fellows to make profit for himself. He can 
make money—in some cases large sums of money—by his 
own efforts as writer or playwright (the two best paid 
professions in the U.S.S.R. today) or as inventor or 
technician, even in some cases as a highly skilled manual 
worker. But that is not “ profit” in the Marxist sense 
of the word, which implies a surplus value obtained from 
the work of others. Finance, industry and trade are now 
so completely in the hands of the State—or municipalities 
and co-operatives—-in the U.S.S.R. as to make the whole 
country, for purposes of Western comparison, like a Civil 
Service or Army, in which the higher ranks are better 
paid and live more comfortably than their subordinates 
but where no one makes money, except in the form of 
savings from the salary paid. 

After eighteen years of an attempt to apply the doc- 
trines of Marx to the practical life of a nation, the Bol- 
sheviks have reached the conclusion that the one cardinal 
principle to which they must adhere is the prohibition of 
private profit either by the work of others or by accumu- 
lated wealth. To that principle they do adhere and will 
adhere. It lies like a sword of severance between Soviet 
Socialism and any reversion to Capitalism, because in the 
final issue Capitalism is based upon the profit-motive, 
whereas Socialism is based upon the profit-motive’s 
elimination.’ This, I know, is a deliberate simplification 
of a highly complicated subject, but it is none the less 
correct on that account. 

There remains, however, a much more pertinent ques- 
tion—How far are the differences of wages and the system 
of greater rewards for greater service, and the reintro- 
duction of titles like that of Marshal and of other ap- 
parently “ bourgeois ”’ practices from jazz bands to the 
use of cosmetics, really tending to affect social values in 
the U.S.S.R. and to create a new “ bourgeoisie ” or ruling 
class? The Bolsheviks themselves have no hesitation 
on this score. They point out that there is a no less 





fundamental difference between class and rank than 
between State service, or Collectivism, and the system of 
private profit, or Capitalism. Rank, they say, is what 
man earns for himself by his own efforts, whereas class 
arises from the hereditary transmission of rank. Thus, 
in capitalist society a man becomes rich or wins a title; 
his children inherit those riches and that honour, and 
their children after them, unless by folly or misfortune 
they lose what they have inherited. That, say the Bol- 
sheviks, is the origin of class and class distinctions, 
Rank, however, is merely a life tenure. They admit 
that the military or political leader or the head of one of 
the Trusts does—in their present intermediary state of 
Socialism—receive much greater rewards for his services 
than the mass of his fellow-citizens, but they deny that 
he can transmit these advantages, automatically, to his 
children and descendants, That this denial is sincere I 
do not doubt, but whether it is wholly accurate I do. 

As I said in an earlier article, the fact that the Soviet 
public is now able to get more consumer’s goods—as 
illustrated by photographs and articles in the British 
Press showing shop windows full of food or cosmetics 
and displays of mannequins wearing fashionable frocks 
with headlines like, ‘* Russia Becomes Bourgeois” or 
** Luxury Reappears in Moscow ”—does not really imply 
a reversion to what the Bolsheviks mean by the term 
** bourgeoisie,” in the sense of a revival of class dis- 
tinctions. The power to purchase comforts, or even 
luxuries, comes from the increase in carning-power and 
in the production of consumer’s goods but docs not of 
itself create class distinctions in what aims at being a 
classless society. In reality, it is no more than a raising 
of living standards. In other words, the introduction 
of class distinctions is not deiined by the possession ot 
goods but by the perpetuation of rank, that is to say, 
by transmitted enjoyment to children of privileges 
which their parents have carned. 

In a society where property, money and titles give 
power, their transmission from one generation to another 
inevitably leads to the formation of a privileged, o 
ruling class. In the U.S.S.R., of course, there is no trans- 
mission of titles, and the transmission of property o 
money is limited in its effects by the impossibility o 
using the said property or money to make a_ profit, 
which robs it of most of its power. In addition to that 

ae 





*An article on this subject will appear next week. 
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there is the fact that the holders of power are almost 
invariably Communists nowadays, and the regulations 
of the Party forbid any large money or property accumula- 
tion by its members. That an apartment or cottage or 
even a small volume of interest-bearing State bonds 
may thus be transmitted is certainly insufficient to 
justify the conclusion that classes in society are being 
formed. The possession of increased comfort may be 
synonymous with the words “ bourgeois ” or “ middle 
dass” in ordinary parlance, but it has no_ political 
importance in the creation of class distinctions. 

A more subtle influence in this direction is provided 
py nepotism, which not only exists in the U.S.S.R., but 
perhaps is all the stronger because of the inability to 
transmit hereditary power. All the world over it is 
the instinct of human nature that a man should wish 
to improve the lot of his children and relatives, and 
the more he is prevented from doing so by the distribution 
after his death of the advantages which accrue from his 


property or rank, the more he is inclined to aid his 
family during his lifetime. The truth of the proverb, 
‘“ Kissing goes by favour,” holds good in Soviet Russia 
no less than clsewhere, despite the efforts of control 
committees and other State or Party organisations to 
make advancement depend solely upon merit. The 
most ardent Bolshevik will not venture to deny that 
the sons and daughters of men in authority have an 
easier course and greater facility of advancement than 
the children of the rank and file. In this respect, there- 
fore, there is a trend towards the perpetuation of rank, 
that is towards the formation of class distinctions, but 
so long as the Bolsheviks refuse to permit the operation 
of private profit and continue to maintain an open 
membership in the Communist Party for all citizens of 
proletarian origin who are prepared to obey Party rules, 
there seems to me little likelihood that any permanent 
—or, as the Bolsheviks would say, dangerous—class 
distinctions will be established. 


CHINOISERIE 


By LEWIS EINSTEIN 


ONNOISSEURS of Chinese art look down with scorn 
from the solemn heights of sacrificial bronzes and 
archaic jades to despise the finicky and comic little 
figures of chinoiserie, whose light graces and whimsical 
caprice endeared them to the eighteenth century. These 
lovers of the venerable East are unwilling to understand 
that the relation of chinoiserie to its putative parent is 
one not unlike that of Europeans, represented in certain 
Kien Lung porcelain, to Western art, or of Venetian 
eighteenth-century negroes to the savage sculpture of 
Africa. 

A subject and material originally Eastern created a 
fashion which, imitative in its origin by the very imper- 
fection of its imitation, shot out fresh roots of its own. 
After lacquer and porcelain were introduced from the 
Orient the West tried to copy its Chinese models. Apart 
from the use of these novel substances, this imitation was 
nothing new, for Eastern wares and styles had been known 
and copied in Mediaeval Europe and since had been 
completely forgotten. There exist, for instance, the 
twelfth-century bronze gates in the Narthex of St. Mark’s 
in Venice. which have on their mouldings certain charac- 
teristic Chinese scrolls engraved in silver niello inter- 
spersed with bats and ducks. And at Lucca, in the 
fourteenth century, textiles were woven which reproduced 
phoenixes, winged dragons, and lotus flowers copied from 
Far Eastern silks. Such Oriental influences had as little 
to do with real chinoiserie as had the later Delft imitations 
of Eastern poreelain. It needed far more sophistication 
than the mediaeval mind possessed to appreciate the 
whimsical simplicity of the Chinese and take pleasure in 
the exotic for its own sake. 

The new taste for the Oriental had been introduced 
into France by Mazarin, and chinoiserie as a humorous 
fashion came soon after as a revolt from the stately and 
an escape from the heavy formalism of the pseudo- 
classical style. St. Simon described the original ‘Trianon 
at Versailles as a ‘‘ house of porcelain,” and around its 
drawing-room was a cornice of azure and white made of 
earthenware and stucco painted to imitate porcelain. 
The pavilion, however, was not to the sumptuous taste of 
Louis the Fourteenth, who pulled it down to build 
instead a palace of onyx and porphyry. The Sun King 
could destroy his Huguenots, but not the new fashion, 
and the ball which he gave at Marly opened with a 
spectacle called ‘“* The King of China.” 

The vogue for fat goddesses seated on a ceiling Olympus 
was over, More than the fashion for frail shepherdesses 


chinoiserie spread rapidly over a continent. Venetians 
mastered the use of lacquer and found in it another 
means for expressing an exuberant interest in the East, 
which caused Gozzi to write Turandot and Tiepolo to 
paint airy Chinese scenes for the Palazzo Cornaro near 
Treviso, later destroyed by a vandal owner. Art-loving 
German princelings who imitated a French King hired 
Italian sculptors to model Chinamen in _ porcelain 
statuettes. Europe, after having been flooded by Dutch 
and Portuguese traders with Eastern wares responded 
by creating an art of its own, at first timidly and then 
with fresh assurance and humour. Instead of marble 
and ormulu in the luxurious pattern of Versailles, porce- 
lain and lacquer gratified less costly tastes which novelty 
rendered fashionable. Bigwigged rotundities in bronze 
gave way to comic figures of grinning mandarins with 
twinkling eyes. Chinoiserte which had been a refuge 
from formalism and an amusement suggested laughingly 
an adventure in a distant world. The new fashion was an 
eighteenth-century substitute for travel which went 
further than the rumbling coach-wheels that conveyed 
young noblemen on the Grand Tour. 

Chinoiserie could also adjust its expression to any 
purse. Craftsmen in Lyons cut wood blocks to print 
wall-paper in the new taste, and potters at Rouen and 
Sinceny painted comic Chinamen on their wares. When 
the great Paris cabinet-makers found it difficult to fit 
flat Oriental lacquer into swelling shapes they discovered 
that they could replace this with an excellent French 
substitute. Artists like Huet and Peyrotte, Pillement 
and Berain used chinoiserte as a medium for their 
talent. Beauvais and Aubusson wove Chinese subjects, 
some designed by Boucher, into sumptuous tapestries, 
and Madame Dubarry ordered at Sévres a wonderful 
black service with Chinese figures in platinum and gold. 
Wattcau, who sketched a Celestial from life, which is 
now at the Albertina in Vienna, painted at La Muette a 
house entirely in the Oriental taste. a series of panels 
representing Chinese subjects which we know only 
from Boucher’s engravings, for the originals perished 
by fire. 

When a Spanish fleet visited Leghorn it was remarked 
that the Admiral’s cabin was decorated in blue lacquer. 
At Coimbra in Portugal, the University Library is a 
masterpiece in that medium and at Wirzburg the art- 
loving Archbishop who had been Tiepolo’s patron, 
employed lacquer to embellish his great palace. In 
England this was used to cover the woodwork of furniture 
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. Yather than the panels of rooms. ‘ As an art it was left 
largely for amateurs who produced a spate of dressers 
and hangers which afterwards went to encumber servants’ 
halls and garrets until in our generation a turn of the 
wheel brought their banishment to an end. 

For a century and a half chinoiserie was an intermittent 
fashion in England. Its use had begun opulently with 
bright coromandel imitations under the dismal-faced 
Merry Monarch. Becoming more sober with the black 

- lacquer of Queen Anne, it was driven out by a combination 
of Kent and Walnut. Chippendale revived it with latticed 
mahogany and carved pagodas, and London silversmiths 
chased absurd Chinamen on their plate.. The purer 
classicism brought by the discovery of Herculaneum ended 
a fashion. that enjoyed a last and final revival with-the 
Regency. The Swan Song of chinoiserie was warbled amid 
the florid extravagances of the Brighton Pavilion, though 
a few humble survivals mainly of lacquered tin lingered 
on late into the Victorian age. ) 

Chinese taste left its most enduring impress in England 
in the least suspected way. Fashion had compelled 
English gardeners to follow the direction at first of 


a 


Holland and afterwards of Italy and Versailles, Gardens 
became galleries of sculpture, with water spouting fro 
marble basins and trees made to stand like grenadie, 





on parade. When there came an incipient revolt againg | 


this formalising of the out-of-door which went againg 


the native grain, it discovered an unexpected ally in f 


the Far East, where the Chinese planted trees Without 
symmetry to reproduce the picturesquencss of 4, 
unshorn nature. Oriental _ principles of gardening 


helped to confirm native British taste and the parks whi) | 
in the eighteenth century sprouted over England, ani | 


which the Continent soon copied, were known in Frane | 


as Anglo-Chinese. In many Georgian libraries can 
found a publication known as the Jardins Anglo-Chingjy 
with copious engraved illustrations of gardens in tha 
style. The remembrance of this early origin is now almog 
forgotten, though Sir William ‘Chambers’ pagoda stijj 
dominates Kew, and at Dropmore, near Slough, create; 
.by the first Lord Grenville is a splendid aviary built wit) 
Eastern tiles near which are the remains of a Chines 
garden where artificial rocks have been piled in irregular 
shapes to simulate diminutive crags. 


ADVENT 


By JOHN RAYNOR 


URING the winter, we had Evensong in the 
afternoon. My father, the vicar, used to say that 


people preferred it ; they could get home before darkness 
set in, and have the rest of the evening to themselves 
round their comfortable kitchen fires. Whether they 
preferred it or no, the church (which was isolated from 
the main part of the village by half a mile) was generally 
full these winter afternoons. 

My sister Mary—three years my junior—and myself 
invariably attended, accompanied by our mother, who, 
in a black fur coat and a muff that hung from her neck 
on a chain of round wooden beads, would shepherd us 
along the rough frozen path that led from the vicarage 
to the church, feverishly exhorting us to hurry, as we 
stopped—in the way of children—to jab with our toes 
the criss-cross bars of ice that bridged puddle-holes, 
and listen in eestasy to the metallic tinkling of the 
broken pieces as they sank into the soft brown mud 
they had sheltered. 

Then after the clear, wintry air the hot fog of lamps, 
the smell of hair-grease, of best clothes, and the dry, 
sawdust smell of the hassocks would play havoe with 
our senses. A delicious drowsiness would overcome us, 
punctuated by the lulling drone of our father’s voice as 
he read the lessons and prayed; vividly coloured by 
the singing of the choir. 

The many afternoons of many winters, blurred by 
memory have resolved themselves into one occasion, 
which stands out ever fresh and clear in my mind. It 
must have been about the middle of December or a 
little earlier, and I a boy of twelve years. Strong wind 
and bitter rain drove in our faces as we pushed our way 
along the little path. My mother clung fearfully with 
one grey-gloved hand to the brim of her large hat, while 
with the other she upheld a wayward umbrella. Mary 
and I strode along behind her, taking advantage of her 
struggles with hat and umbrella to splash in the deepest 
puddles, unrebuked. 

Though it was but three o'clock, the lamps in the 
church had been lit, and as we approached the building, 
through the dark trees and the driving rain the east 
window glowed like a jewel. As we entered the porch 
our mother stood her umbrella with many others in a 
rusty green tin receptacle that was. provided for the 
purpose, and, carefully avoiding the sluggish stream that 





dribbled across the flagstones from the points of many § 


dishevelled gamps, stepped over the threshold, followed 
demurely by us. 

We were sucked up and lovingly enfolded by the 
warmth of many oil lamps ;_ by the stares of many faees; 
by the muted jangle of many bells. Gravely we walked 
up the centre aisle to the vicarage pew and knelt dow 
(Mother between Mary and myself), covering our faces 
with hot, cupped hands in an attitude of intense 
devotion. 

Looking through the chinks between my fingers I 
could see the candle-lit altar ; the choir—ten little boys 
and five whiskered old men—mounting the chaneel 
steps and dividing to their seats with a bob of each head; 
followed by my father, an impressive and vaguely 
terrifying figure, with his iron-grey hair and moustache 
and his long, pleated surplice, covered across the shoulders 
by a green and pink embroidered stole. It seemed to 
me always that in church our father was not the same 
father that we knew at home—carving the joint, doing 
cross-word puzzles over the study fire, reading to ws 
from the Pickwick Papers or sometimes the Ingoldsby 
Legends. 

No, this cold white figure was not that father; not 
our kind, loving father, but a figure of dreadful authority ; 
the mouthpiece of that God who we knew and feared. 
Father in church—the vicar—became the symbolic 
substitution for the Trinity. 

I sat, stood and knelt, then, wrapped in a kind of 
golden dream, mechanically pulling up my trousers as I 
bent my knees, that the creases might be preserved— 
sometimes running my forefinger between neck and collar, 
where the razor-sharp, starched edge of the collar caught 
and pulled the stubbled hairs of my nape. These move- 
ments were purely mechanical, and evoked an equally 
mechanical whisper from my mother to stop fidgeting. 
My thoughts were far away, racing in unknown countries, 
brought back occasionally by a word ; a chord of music. 
The service unrolled itself, a rich background to my 
straying senses. Vaguely it seemed to me that when 
father read from the printed page, the background was 
like a monochrome etching, black and white ; when the 
choir sang the picture shifted and glinted with blue, 
scarlet and gold; when. the sermon began, a long grey 
winter field must be traversed. 
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So the moments passed for me; moments that were 
the only perceptible link between the ordinary world 
and that warm, golden existence into which I had sunk— 
like a pearl safely embedded in an oyster shell—lapped 
round by the padded cushions of droning prayer and 
sensuous chant. 

[ stumbled sleepily to my feet as, the sermon ended, 
our father gave out the number of the hymn : 

« Hymn number 53: Hark the Glad Sound: number 53: the 
fifty-third hymn.” 

The organ softly breathed the first line of the tune ; 
a feeling of expectancy awoke in me as I opened my 
hymnbook * 

“Hark the glad sound! the Saviour comes, 
The Saviour promised long: 
Let every heart prepare a throne, 
And every voice a song.” 

Upon the words—“ the Saviour promised long” 
there came a change in the tune; a sudden, breathless 
beauty, like the quick opening and shutting of a flower or 
the glint of hidden flame beneath a wave that piles itself, 
at sunset, high in the air before it breaks to a thousand 
pieces on the rocks. So this seemed to me; a loveliness 
that passed before I could quite grasp it; a sense that 
beyond ordinary words and music there lay a magic 
that could neither be explained nor captured. With an 
apprehension and excitement strange to me, I waited 
ter the next verse : 

‘“He comes, the prisoners to release 
In Satan’s bondage held... .” 
And again it came and was gone, a candle blown out in 
the lighting ; a falling star quenched in mid-heaven. 

The wind blew great gusts of rain against the darkening 
windows ; through the leaded panes of clear glass in the 
side-chapel, I could see the storm-tossed elms, as they 
bent distractedly, black shadows against the last gleams 
of the dying day. The surge of the wind rose, mingling 
with the voices, rattling the fast-shut door : 

**, , . Our glad hosannas, Prince of peace, 
Thy welcome shall proclaim. .. .” 

And again that hint of a mystery too lofty to be borne : 
a great coming; a great rebirth. My small golden circle 
of secret comfort was shattered and torn ; I stood defence- 
less, a mighty fear and excitement filling my heart. 

As we walked home—our mother clinging to her hat 
with one hand, holding tight to her umbrella with the 
other, Mary and myself splashing through the half- 
flooded lane towards the golden eye that winked from the 
dining-room window—I remembered with a sudden rush 
of joy, that Christmas was not far off, and across my mind 
a flect of thoughts set sail. I forgot the black wind that 
howled about us, in the rapt contemplation of sparkling 
Christmas -iree, sweet, hot mince-pies, shop windows 
hung with holly and mistletoe that glistened in the light 
of street-lamps, snow-crusted roofs, carols. . . . These 
images crossed and recrossed my mind before a backcloth 
of dark blue sky and wooden stable, over which hung a 
serene silver star. 

As I entered the dining-room for tea, my mother 
was drawing the heavy, green baize curtains against the 
wild sky. There was a thin, sweet smell in the room, 
and it was without surprise I noticed that upon the 
budding spires of the Roman hyacinths that stood on a 
table near the window, a single star-shaped flower had 
opened, 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By MONICA REDLICH 

HRISTMAS is coming. Nobody knows quite when 
it began to come, but I myself should fix the date as 
December 26th last year, or possibly earlier. All this 
time, for the past eleven, or twelve, or fifteen months, 
altruistic people have been labouring from nine till six 
with only one end in view—to give the public what it 
wants, or rather to tell the public what it wants to give 
somebody else. The result of their labours is now, to put 
it mildly, apparent. We are to Pop In to this shop, we 
are to Get It at that shop, we are to Give Her a gramo- 
phone, a telephone, some stockings, some soap, mufflers, 
moccasins, a cruise to‘the Sunny South. We are to give 
this to Father, that to Mother, we are to give everybody 
cigarettes, we must Give Books, we must shop early, we 
must think, we must hurry, we must remember that 
there are only nine and a half clear shopping days till 
Christmas. Assailed on all sides by the imperative 
mood, we spin bemusedly round from shop-window to 

hoarding, and probably get run over. 

Yet it’s wonderful, when you come to think of it, as 
people still say about the wireless. In every building in 
London the unselfish labour goes on. Copy-writers, 
buyers, embroiderers, knitters, inventors, confectioners, 
cracker-makers, button-makers, French polishers, bill- 
posters, have been working in season and out of season to 
help the irresponsible public to know what it wants. 
Out of season especially. Many large London shops are 
just nicely ready for Christmas when the first heat-wave 
breaks on them in early June. Spring comes unnoticed 
while assiduous artists paint next year’s snow-storms on 
Christmas cards, and experienced writers make new Christ- 
mas stories out of old, old material. As soon as they 
recovered from their last vear’s Christmas celebrations, 
publishers hurried out to give expensive luncheons to 
selected victims, and murmured at the proper moment 
‘What about a funny book for Christmas, old boy ? ” 
And, of course, as September draws on and Christmas 
becomes really imminent, the activity beggars all descrip- 
tion. Lay-out men have nervous breakdowns over the 
kind of type to be used for “* Give Collars for Christmas.” 
Printers’ devils run blue-nosed through the autumn 
streets with urgent advertisement-proofs beneath their 
arms. RBillposters get tennis elbow, and the fairies in the 
pantomime begin to catch colds. 

Nothing is left undone. Wherever the public is likely to 
go, in tubes and ’buses, in streets and shops, its duty to 
its neighbour is sternly set forth. Every sheet of reading 
matter that comes in through the letter-box tells it to go 
out at once and buy something. Give Him Goloshes. 
Take a tin home with you. Bring the kiddies in here. 
Give them this. Give them that. Do anything on earth 
that means spending all your money, and peace and 
goodwill shall follow. 

Only one thing scems to have been mislaid in this 
universal enterprise, and that is the public. itself. A 
million advertisers are telling it what to do. Un- 
numbered masses more await it behind their counters, 
and vast ranks of ’bus, train, and taxi-drivers are eager to 
drive it to the seat of custom. Then there are the actors, 
the crooners, and all the merry retinue of the B.B.C.: the 
doctors and lawyers: the miners, the waiters, the thousand 
and one different kinds of people who prepare Christmas 
or clear it up afterwards. All (very rightly) would object 
to being stigmatised as members of the public. Little 
enough of the population remains, and of that remainder 
ninety-nine per cent. writes books. 

If this should by any chance come to the cye 
of the public, I should be grateful if he would let me 
have his name and address. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


” 


“Distinguished Gathering. At the St. 
Martin’s Theatre 

Tne managers of theatres have been for many years among 
the stock figures of scorn for the authors of light novels and 
the contributors to fiction-magazines. Indeed it has become 
almost a convention of fiction that if one of these creatures 
is introduced he should be made to appear in a discreditable 
or ridiculous light. Now this civil warfare among the arts 
is taking another turn. The stage is beginning to retaliate. 
Distinguished Gathering must be about the sixth play produced 
in the last two years which has had an unscrupulous publisher 
for a villain. 

Here the publisher, Felix Montague, is the stage-manager 
of a murder. To be accurate he is not precisely the villain of 
the piece, as the murder which he arranges is carried out 
with the approval of most of the other characters and the 
sympathy of most of the audience. Among the manuscripts 
submitted to him has been the memoirs of Eliot Vines, lately 
released from prison where he has been serving a term for 
some breach of etiquette on the Stock Exchange. These 
memoirs contain sensational disclosures about a number of 
prominent people. To publish them would be to invite a 
writ for libel. The idea of returning them to their owner 
and secing a rival attempting to get away with them offends 
Montague’s professional self-esteem. To hand them over to 
the police would be to ensure their publication in Paris, for 
Vines could always rewrite them, even if, as is improbable, 
he has not kept a carbon copy. There is clearly nothing 
to settle the matter conclusively but a murder. 

So Montague writes to the seven people most intimately 
involved (they are none of them personally known to him), 
and to Vines, and invites them all to dinner. The other 
guests arrive before Vines, Montague explains why he has 
asked them, reads them the relevant extracts from the 
memoirs, and suggests that they should combine to kill their 
enemy. It is not mere philanthropy which prompts him to 
suggest it, but he manages not to disclose to his guests that 
his chief reason for wanting the memoirs unequivocally 
suppressed is the effect which their publication would have 
on himself. They have no better plan of action to suggest, 
and after dinner, while a powerful gramophone discreetly 
blares out Ravel’s Bolero, they murder Vines according to a 
prearranged plan. There the play might tactfully have 
been allowed to end. It would have been pleasant for once 
to have witnessed a murder ingeniously planned and deftly 
executed without subsequent complications. But it came 
too early in the evening for this to be feasible, and so we 
have to go through the traditional business of the arrival of 
the police, the nearly successful questioning, the imminent 
arrest, before the happy ending is permitted to materialise 
at eleven o’clock. The ending itself, involving the suicide of 
the most disillusioned of the suspects, is startlingly banal and 
lets the play fade out in an anti-climax. 

The play would have been much more of a success if it 
had been more taut in its construction. The first act of 
explanation and preparation has some ingenious moments, 
but as a whole is much too long drawn out for interest in it 
to be kept alive much more than in the conventional com- 
plications of the third. The second act is much the most 
effective, but even here the tension is lessened by too episodic 
treatment of the scene leading up to the murder. The 
acting is very good indeed. Mr. Frank Vosper gives an 
admirably firm performance as the publisher who controls 
the murder, Miss Joan Hickson, Miss Barbara Couper, Mr. 
Ivan Samson and Mr. John Garside are excellent as members 
of the committee summoned to assist in carrying it out, and 
Mr. Oliver Johnston is skilful and persuasive as an astute 
detective. But much the best performance is Mr. Ronald 
Culver’s abruptly terminated study of Eliot Vines which, 
quite apart from the memoirs, provides a justification for this 
character's murder. It would be satisfactory if in these days 
of gross literary over-production his fate could be taken as 
an illustration of the dangers of indiscriminate authorship. 


By James Parish, 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 





The Cinema 


“Page Miss Glory.” At the Regal. 





** A Fire Has Been 


Arranged.” At the Capitol———*‘ Here’s to Romance” 
At the New Gallery——* The Port of Five Seas,” 
the Forum 


- Tuere’s not really much to write about in the Gossip Column 


this week. Page Miss Glory is meant to be funny and is quite 
funny, execpt that Mr. Pat O’Brien pops up again: I couldn 
hear what he said most of the time, his voice gets louder anq 
faster with every film, and anyway something about him makes 
my flesh creep. The story is of two down-and out promoter 
who win an advertising competition with a composite photo. 
graph of an imaginary girl they call Dawn Glory ; the plot 
becomes agreeably crazy when radio firms, reporters, picture 
companies, kidnappers, all begin to bribe and blackmail for 
the use of her services. Miss Marion Davies acts the part of 
a plain chambermaid who is transformed by a beauty treat. 
ment. I liked her eyelashes and her Dawn Glory hair-waye, and 
there was one particular coat with kind of square epaulettes 
. . . but I don’t know how to describe it. 


A Fire Has Been Arranged is meant to be funny and is very, 
very dreary. Flanagan and Allen scem to be famous 
comedians, some people laughed, but, like most English farees, 
it made me embarrassed. I wanted to stop everyone and tell 
them they oughtn’t to play the fool in public ; a private joke 
should not be repeated noisily before strangers. I felt rather 
sad and outeast, as I do on the rare occasions when I look 
at English comic weeklies. Perhaps it was that associa. 
tion which made me feel at the end that I had been waiting a 
long, long while for a haircut and had come away without one, 


Here’s to Romance is not meant to be funny, but it is very 
funny indeed. Unconsciously epicene, with delicate little 
conversational love-makings, like wisps of lingerie, with such 
tendernesses, such male oglings and male trippings and little 
bursts of happy song, only the late Ronald Firbank could have 
done justice to its pansy graces. It is the tale of a young 
Italian singer and his rich American patroness, who sends 
him to Paris to study, and how he doesn’t understand her 
intentions until his eyes are opened by the girl he whimsically 
loves (Miss Anita Luise). The scene when Nino comes trilling 
up the stairs to have breakfast with his love in her “ eute” 
apartment, bearing two tall arum lilies in a pot, is perhaps 
the most deliciously characteristic in the film, 


The Port of Seven Seas is a Russian documentary describing 
the cutting of the White Sea canal through fifty miles of rock 
by gangs of prisoners. It is high-minded, absurd and rather 
sad; it can hardly be accused of propaganda ;: it is only too 
grimly veracious, one fee's certain as one reads in the caption 
how * In the forefront of the leaders’ attention stood recreation 
and cultural training” and watches a committee woman, 
with spots and long straggling hair, teach another ungainly 
girl, in a tiny wooden room plastered with newspaper cuttings 
and photographs of eminent Ogpu leaders, to play a game of 
draughts. 


One can’t call these pictures cinema; they are all, with 
the possible exception of the last, just flickers ; but I don't 
want it to sound too unhappy a week. Page Miss Glory isa 
good film to see after a good meal, and Miss Anita Luise is 
the kind of perfect, groomed blonde, who, however silly 
her part, gives the same satisfaction on the screen as a good 
advertising design in an American magazine. <And_ then, 
of course, there’s always a lot of quict fun for the anthologist 
in film journalism. 


PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK. 


“I’ve always been a terrific film fan. It used to be a bit of 
a pose once, but now it’s genuine. In the days when no respectable 
people went to pictures we used to go regularly to that little 
cinema off Shaftesbury Avenue, in Windmill Street, and see all 
the German and Russian silents. We thought it terribly clever 
then to boost them. It’s not quite so much fun now, when every- 
body goes to pictures. The excitement of defending them is over, 
but I always enjoy them. I suppose I’m a bit of a highbrow 
still, I prefer pictures like Maskerade and the Chopin film ; they're 
so soothing.” (Mr. John Gielgud.) vs 


GrRAnNAM GREENE. 
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Music 


Heinrich Schiitz 

Tar. celebration of anniversaries too often results in turning 
the familiar into the hackneyed. But, when it brings to notice 
the neglected work of a known master or, better still, a com- 
poser who for reasons not connected with the merits of his 
yusic has been forgotten, it serves a genuinely useful purpose. 
It would be inaccurate to suggest that the name of Heinrich 
Schiitz has been forgotten in England, for none but the historians 
here had ever heard it. In Germany his music was revived 
fifty years ago, when the bi-centenary of Bach and Handel was 
being celebrated, for Schiitz, their artistic grandfather, was 
porn exactly a hundred years before, in 1685. With their 
usual, sense Of fitness the B.B.C. have called our atten- 
tion to the existence of Schiitz and to the vitality of 
his music during the past fortnight in that half-hour 
each evening devoted to ‘The Foundations of Music.” 
This was the right way in which to introduce Schiitz to the 
general public, for the amount performed each evening was 
sufficient to interest the hearer and stimulate his appetite for 
more, instead of sating it, as a larger meal of old music is apt 
to do, The composer was revealed as something more than an 
interesting historical figure, the lisping forerunner of greater 
men. No one with any musical sensitiveness could listen 
unmoved to the setting of David's lament for Absalom or fail 
to recognise the power and structural mastery displayed in 
“Saul, Saul, was verfolgst du mich ?” from the Symphoniae 
Sacrae. Mr. Trevor Harvey, who conducted the performances, 
is to be congratulated on the way in which he got the singers 
and players to enter into the spirit of these works. 

Historical interest there was in the revelation, both of 
Schiitz’s contribution to the development of music at a critical 
period and of the growth of his own individual style. After 
listening to the ‘* Resurrection”’ Cantata one hardly needed to 
look up the history-book for confirmation of his date and 
schooling. Here was musie obviously derived from Italian 
sources at the time of Monteverdi. Actually Schiitz studied 
with Giovanni Gabrieli in Venice, and dedicated to his master 
the Italian madrigals, which betray the uncertain hand of a 
pupil striving after originality. 

The Venetian composers had developed the use of instru- 
mental music, both for its own sake and as an accompaniment 
to voices, earlier than the Romans who were naturally more 
closely bound by the conservatism of the Church. Those 
who heard it will not have forgotten the noble music for wind 
and brass by Gabrieli, which was played at one of the 
Courtauld-Sargent concerts last year, and they will have per- 
ceived at once the connexion with the accompaniment for 
four trombones in Schiitz’s ** Lament of David for Absalom.” 
Schiitz soon got away from the Italianate cadences, which make 
his earlier work rigid and short-breathed, and with the help 
of riternelli, in which the particular instruments are chosen with 
a view to giving a suitable orchestral colouring to the text, 
he mastered the art of continuous dramatic expression within 
the limits of the cantata-form. The setting of ** Saul, Saul, 
was verfolgst du mich?” is an outstanding example of his 
sustained power. The piece is carried through to a magni- 
ficent climax in one big sweep, without the cadential breaks 
and pauses that one expects to hear in music of the period. 

The settings of the Magnificat and the Lord’s Prayer exem- 
plified the other side of Schiitz’s contribution to music, his 
development of the orchestra as an expressive, dramatic 
medium. In these settings we are already well on the way 
towards the early seventeenth-century aria with its charac- 
teristic obbligato. Schiitz’s methods are more simple and 
unsophisticated, but they have the advantage of being less 
rigid and formal. In the Lord’s Prayer there is even a foretaste 
of that most characteristic of all German musical forms, the 
Chorale Prelude, in which a simple hymn-like theme is decor- 
ated and punctuated with an ornamental commentary. 

The sum total of this fortnight’s exposition of Schiitz’s 
music, which included too late for notice here the “St. 
Matthew Passion,” the most obvious of his connexions with 
Bach, has been to reveal a composer of remarkable power and 
originality and the first recognizable German master. For his 
music combines solidity with expressiveness, and the emotions 
expressed have been experienced subjectively rather than 
intellectually, as is the way with the Italian masters. 

DyneLey Hussey. 


Universitat inier 
vetsitat und Pepiniere 

[Von cinem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 
Dre Pepiniere, eine Pflanzschule fiir Militaérarzte, in Berlin, 
ist iilter als die dortige Universitit. Es ist bezeichnend, dass in 
der Hauptstadt Preussens schon vor anderthalb Jahrhunder- 
ten, die Militirwissenschaften den Vorrang hatten vor den 
Geisteswissenschaften. Das Studium der Medizin wurde in 
dem Spital der Charité, dem ** Collegium medico-chirurgicum ” 
und in Anatomischen Theater betrieben. Die Chirurgie, noch 
von den sogenannten Badern ausgeiibt, war zwar von Friedrich 
dem Grossen notgedrungenerweise organisiert worden, schon 
um seine Grenadiere fiir neue Schlachten zurecht zu flicken. 
Aber erst Friedrichs Nachfolger, sein Neffe Friedrich Wilhelm 
II.begann, die Chirurgen wissenschaftlich auszubilden. Des 
KO6nigs oberster Armee-Arzt, Generalstabs-Chirurgus Goercke, 
griindete die erste Militariirzte-Akadamie, die Pepiniere im 
Jahre 1795. Erst vierzehn Jahre spiiter wurde die Univer- 
sitit gegriindet. Die Pepiniere gedieh dank der vielen 
Veldziige dieser Zeit. Die Zoéglinge mussten in der Schule 
wohnen und waren verpflichtet, den Zopf zu tragen. Aber 
fiir Uniformen war kein Geld da. 

Nach der Griindung der Universitat wollte zwar Wilhelm 
von Humboldt die Zivil-und Militérairzte in der Universitat 
vercinigen, aber Goercke gelang es, neben der Pepiniere sogar 
noch eine weitere ‘* Medizinisch-chirurgische Akademie fiir 
das Militar’? zu bekommen, die von dem Arzt und Universi- 
tatsprofessor Hufeland betreut wurde. Nach den Napo- 
leonischen Kriegen wurden die militiirarztlichen Bildung- 
sanstalten zu dem Friedrich-Wilhelm-Institut erweitert. Aus 
den * Chirurgi™” wurden richtige Arzte. Von den Schiilern 
wurde die Reifepriifung verlangt. Nach dem _ deutsch- 
franzésischen Krieg wurden die Militirairzte aus dem Beam- 
tenstand in den Offiziersstand ** erhoben”, und in einem 
neugeschaffenen Sanitiitskorps vereinigt. Schliesslich wurde 
die Pepiniere zu ihrem hundertsten Geburtstag zu_ einer 
** Kaiser Wilhelm-Akademie fiir das militaérirztliche Bil- 
dungswesen ” umgeschaffen und zehn Jahre spiter in cinem 
Neubau in der Scharnhorststrasse untergebracht. Nach dem 
Weltkrieg bis zur Wiedereinfiihrung der Wehrpflicht war die 
Akademie ein Museum. Heute werden bereits sechs Jahrgiinge 
von Militirirzten wieder ausgebildet. So wurde die Feier des 
hundertvierzigjihrigen Bestehens der Pepiniere zu einem 
grossen Festakt, an dem auch der Reichskriegsminister 
Blomberg teinahm. 

Die Festrede, die der beriihmte Chirurg Geheimrat Sauer- 
bruch hielt, ist fiir die Geistersverfassung des Dritten Reiches 
so typisch, dass diese Ansprache grésste Beachtung verdient. 

Professor Sauerbruch sprach iiber * Arzttum und Solda- 
tentum.” Der Redner stellte zwar eingangs die Gegensitze 
zwischen den Aufgaben iirztlichen und soldatischen Handelns 
fest. Dann aber betonte er trotzdem die Uebereinstimmung 
beider Berufe in ihrer Bindung an die Grundgesetze des 
Lebens. Abwehr und Angriff scien triebmiissige Reaktionen. 
Arzt und Krieger seien cin aus dem Urzustand gerettetes 
Erbe und daher so urspriinglich wie das Gefiihl der Kreatur 
gegeniiber ciner géttlichen Macht. Die Beziehung vom 
Kranken zum Arzt ist das reinste und tiefste Bekenntnis 
menschlicher Gemeinschaft. Aber auch das Soldatentum 
habe eine besondere menschliche Bindung, die Kameradschaft, 
dic in der Stunde der Gefahr aus der Vereinsamung erldése. 

Der grosse Feldherr und der schépferische Arzt stehen vor 
den gleichen Aufgaben. niimlich menschliches Schicksal in 
Not und Tod zu leiten und zu wenden. Auch fiir den Arzt 
der Wehrmacht sei oberstes Gesetz und die unverinderliche 
Pilicht, zu helfen. Sein Soldatentum sei Hingabe und Opfer- 
bereitschaft, freilich mit der gleichen Disziplin, die den 
Soldaten der Waffe beseeit. Arzttum und Soldatentum seien 
daher beide gekennzeichnet durch Hingabe an die Idee des 
Berufes, Hingabe an die Idee des Staates und Hingabe an das 
Vaterland, an Deutschland. 

Diese Rede erregte sogar in dem sonst mit Reden nicht 
vernachlissigten Dritten Reiche die grésste Aufmerksamkeit. 
Denn die Vertreter der Wissenschaft hatten bisher mehr zu 
verlieren als ihre Position, niimlich ihren guten Ruf. Hier 
dokumentiert der bedeutendste Arzt Deutschlands feierlich 
vor der ganzen Welt, dass seine Wissenschaft nichts anderes 
will als mit zu marschieren im gleichen Schritt und Tritt! 

F. G, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Floral Publicity 

The ingenious and beneficent activities of the Flowers, Plants 
and Vegetables Publicity Committee are worth a wide circula- 
tion. The committee is a relic of the defunct Empire Market- 
ing Board, which might well have enjoyed a longer life. Its 
latest adventure has been a model garden set up at the 
Charing Cross underground station. It has enjoyed great. 
popularity and must have helped many people to become 
** flower-minded,” which is the prime object of the committee. 
This specimen garden, very neatly displayed, is designed to 
show just what sorts of trees and shrubs may be successfully 
grown in any garden, in town or country. They are 
supplied with a certain amount of garden furniture and 
devices for garden design, by British firms, co-operating with 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The little leaflets issued by the 
committee are very valuable aids, particularly to the stickit 
gardener, especially in indicating the better species and 
varieties. The whole thing is very well done and very well 
imagined. It is, I think, a compliment to our civilisation 
that Government departments should busy themselves with 
flowers of mind as wellas flowers of speech. We have become 
a race of gardeners. Even in the depths of the financial crisis, 
so a great grower of carnations said to me, this business never 
showed any sign of wilting. Flowers have taken deep root in 
our eivilisation. 

* * * 

A London Border 

A new venture is, I believe, meditated by the committee. The 
rose-garden in the Regent’s Park, made entirely of roses given by 
British growers, has proved so attractive that the idea is to be 
extended. Alongside the roses a herbaceous border will be 
designed, as both educative and a thing of beauty in itself, 
The long and splendid rough border at Southport, made by a 
gardening genius, has proved one of the most successful 
agents of propaganda for that enterprising town. The 
herbaceous borders at Hampton Court are always worth a 
pilgrimage ; but they do not enjoy quite so wide a popularity 
as they deserve. Such a border, if designed on a spacious 
enough scale, should be a great attraction to central London, 
The garden is almost as easy of approach as the shrub garden 
in Charing Cross underground station. 

# X* * * 


A Vegetarian World 

More indirectly that committee has been interesting itself 
in vegetables of the edible sort; and one society, at any 
rate, formed to make people more “ vegetable-minded,” 
has copied the Floral Committee’s form of leaflet; indeed 
there is co-operation with the Ministry and British growers. 
At a meal given in London at the end of November no fewer 
than fourteen sorts of vegetable were served, with chicory 
as the most notable separate course. It is admittedly one 
of the best and most wholesome of vegetables and as rare 
in England as it is common in Belgium, At a luncheon 
given by the Wine and Food Society, in connexion with 
the Floral Committee, a calendar of home-grown vegetables 
was distributed; and I think the number of vegetables 
available in the winter and spring months will surprise a 
great many gardeners and caterers. The January list, for 
example, stretches to twenty-eight sorts. Some few perhaps 
are not quite fairly included; but a round score remains, 
Vegetable-growing within Britain is increasing both in scope 
and quality at a rapid rate. The industry grows more and 
more important. It is now the consumer rather than the 
producer who needs edueation. 

XK * rk * 


The Trough Garden 

A new sort of garden was invented, or perhaps introduced 
and sublimated, by Mr. Clarence Elliot some ten years ago and 
grows more popular. Its proper name is the trough garden, 
though it is not seldom known as the sink garden. The best 
instructive description of it yet published, at least in succinct 
form, appears in the latest number of the Quarterly Bulletin 
of the Alpine Garden Society (issued at 71 Newman Street, 
Oxford Street). Mr. Fisher, the honorary editor, has made his 
quarterly the best thing in garden literature, both in artistic 





illustrations and lettered wisdom. The little dodges Suggested 
for making-trough gardens out of several sorts of materia) 
should be a godsend to the many people who are continually 
searching in vain for the ready-made sink, a second-hanq 
article that becomes unprocurable. The trough garden is pot 
the silly fashion that some think it, for it enables you, or may 
enable you, to give a number of dwarf delicacies, with fastidioys 
tastes, just the optimum of conditions that they require, 
The society has a particularly close association with the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England ; and the editor 
does good service in backing the Council against those eo}. 
lectors who remove to their gardens bulbs of such a rarity 
as Lloydii. This strange and beautiful plant grows just in 
one place in Snowdonia. Its nearest neighbour is in the Alps 
and there is no excuse whatever for disturbing its last British 
retreat. 
CS Cs * % 
Sussex Patriotism 
Sussex is a county that should be proud of itself —that jg 
proud of itself. It produees a monthly magazine that has ali 
the virtues of a metropolitan magazine, with added attrac. 
tions belonging to loeality, and the work is an incomparable 
focus of the best sort of county patriotism. It has now 
produced a Sussex Calendar, with two photographs to each 
month of characteristic Sussex scenes, beginning with the 
famous Seven Sisters (in chalk). The idea seems worth the 
imitation of other counties whose societies are without a 
documentary focus ; and, as it happens, are seeking one. The 
magazine, which is better than ever, and calendar are printed 
at 6 Pevensey Road, Eastbourne. 
1 % * s 
The Newest Oat 
The school of agriculture at Cambridge has made itself 
famous over the world by its invention or creation of new 
varieties of seed. Especially Sir Rowland Biffen’s Yeoman 
wheat has had a wide vogue as the “ strongest ” grain that 
ean be grown in this island. There are some signs that the 
oat ** Resistance ” is beginning to earn at least as high a fame, 
A good many farmers are inclined to think that it fills a gap 
that was almost empty. It can be sown at early winter dates, 
when to sow most other varieties would be a gamble, and it 
yields well. A field of it in my neighbourhood, sown on land 
not particularly suitable for this cereal, yielded about fifty-five 
bushels of grain of very good sample to the acre. The general 
experience of those who have threshed last season’s crops 
should please the Cambridge hybridisers, who have no little 
genius for the production both of new plants and new animals, 
* % * oS 
Winter Sprays 
The use and value of winter sprays in orchards are increasing 
in popular estimation, partly beeause the sprays are found to 
entail a certain amount of such ‘ unearned increment” as 
the politicians object to. A Herefordshire farmer, for 
example, has discovered that the grass beneath his sprayed 
eider-apple trees both grows the better (after a preliminary 
set-back) for its ineidental dose of tar and oil, and, what is 
more, is entirely freed from the biological infection that follows 
frequent grazing by sheep. The spray that falls to the ground 
kills also the majority of the insects, and they are many— 
which hibernate there in the winter. One may, of course, 
use a winter wash at any date between the fall of the leat 
and the swelling of the bud. Against most of the apples’ 
enemies, such as aphis and sucker, the November spray is 
perfectly effective ; but there is one enemy, the winter moth, 
which demands a waiting policy ; and it is chiefly vulnerable 
in February or early March. As _ fruit-growing increases, 
spraying becomes a duty to the community. The owner of a 
private orchard has no moral right to infest his neighbour's 
trees. Personally, I think it would do a publie service and 
might even pay dividends, if the local research farms would 
undertake the work. How many people will even protect 
few trees in spite of the small mechanical difficulties ? Even 
if they have purchased the spraying mechanism and the 
chemicals, they or their gardeners have not got dungarees 
and gloves. 
W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week”’ paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Srecrator.] 


THE TRAGEDY OF COAL 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrecrator.] 
Sm,—Your correspondent, Mr. Jones, appeals to the coal 
distributing companies to justify the cost of coal, and particu- 
larly the increase in cost from pit to consumer, and we, as 
distributors of over 600,000 tons of coal per year, are quite 
willing to do so. 

Unfortunately the only figure published for the price of coal 
at pit and the figure upon which Mr. Jones bases his argument 
js an average covering inland, export and bunker coal, and 
including Slacks, Peas and Pea Nuts. 

It is well known that the inland market has for years been 
paying a higher price than the export market—subsidising it 
if you wish—and this reduces the average figure per ton at 
pit. Secondly, between 30 per cent. and 40 per cent. of the 
coal mined is Slack, Peas, Pea Nuts, or poor quality coal sold 
at prices from 6s. per ton upwards. The balance of good and 
medium quality house coal must, therefore, be sold at prices 
from 16s. to 25s. pit, and we are sending you, Sir, the price 
list of one of the larger Derbyshire companies, from which 
you can see that this is no exaggeration. 

Let us follow the price of Derby Brights and see how the 
cost rises before being delivered to Mr. Jones’ house at St. 
Albans. 


8. d. 
Price at Pit . a os ee co 20-0 
Railway Rato to St. yan ay ar -» 10 4 
Wagon Hire to St. Albans wa : 1 8 
Average short weight in wagon, 3 nite @ 37s. 
in 10 tons. ae a 6} 
Slack, 5 “a, @ 37s., ae at 20s. as aa 5 
37 11} 


A merchant has so far had no influence on the cost of the 
coal. From this point a detailed analysis of the cost of hand- 
Ing over 200,000 tons in London in pence per ton during 
one year shows these figures : 


Pence 
Per Ton 

Rents, Rates, Taxes .. ve ee ee 5.7 
Stamps, Stationery, Adv ertising es ee ee 4.6 
General Expenses a ee ee ee ee 4.9 
Branch Office Salaries ee + ore -- S15 
Yardmen’s Wages... oe ai oe oe 6223.6 
Carters’ Wages. . oe a or ee -- 30.9 
Cartage Expenses ? oe ae ee e- 25.9 
Insurance and Deprec ‘ation a ee e me 3.5 
Bad Debts, Discounts, Allowances .. ae ae 2.5 
Interest . ve ey - oe or 6.8 
Head Offic Expenses. oe ee ee -- 13.9 


12/9.8d. 





We are quite aware that this 12s. 9d. could be reduced if 
we employed unskilled labour, if we delivered the coal that 
suited us and not what the customer wishes, if we did not have 
to carry large stocks of many kinds of coal, if the public bought 
evenly all the year round, and so on; but from our own 
experience we know that although first-class fuel service costs 
more than unreliability the public wants it, and is willing to 
pay for it. 

We should like to make it clear that coal costs vary in every 
place, and that these figures, although accurate in this case, 
do not necessarily apply elsewhere. We hope, however, that 
we have convinced your correspondent that any increase in 
miners’ wages, if placed on to the price of the house coal, must 
be passed on to the consumer. But when trying to increase 
the average price is it not better to raise the lowest prices, 
particularly since the Peas and Pea Nuts are becoming the most 

valuable part of the output for steam users, and yet are sold 
below the cost of production ?—Yours faithfully, 


Coote and Warren Ltd., C. M. Coote, 
Colliery Agents, Director. 
St. Ives, Hunts. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 

Sir,—The partisans of the miner protest too much. Tie 
minimum wage of the miner, including surface men, is £2 
a week. The minimum wage of the agricultural labourer of 
Hants, Dorset and Wilts is about 82s., and, including 
shepherds, cowmen and horsemen, his average wages may 
be about 36s. The agricultural labourer of these counties 
regards £2 a week as a comfortable income ; £2 a week could 
only be called starvation wages—a term that has been freely 
used with regard to miners’ wages—if rent or other charges 
were excessively high. But we are informed on good 
authority that, generally speaking, miners are well housed 
at low rents, and moreover have the great benefit of cheap 
coal. No doubt a good case for higher wages may be made 
for men working below ground, on account of the strenuous 
and dangerous nature of the work. But these hard conditions 
are equalled in other vocations. Farm work also is some- 
times strenuous, and not without danger. Men fall off ricks, 
are injured by machinery, knocked down by cattle, kicked 
by horses, accidentally wounded by farm implements. One 
can hardly find an elderly farm labourer who has not at 
some time had a bad accident. 

The miners no doubt are a fine set of men. But if it be 
intimated, as it sometimes appears to be, that the miners 
are of a class superior to the agricultural labourers and cannot 
be treated on the same level, then all of us who know the 
agricultural labourer well and like and respect him will resent 
exceedingly any such suggestion. There are no better men 
than the farm labourers of the Southern Counties of England. 

Of course it is extremely disagreeable to a man who has had 
a good income to have it reduced. The miners have suffered 
a severe loss of income; but so have many other people. 
During the War the minimum wage of an agricultural labourer 
was 45s. a week. When reduction came, of course he didn’t 
like it, but he accepted it with philosophy and went on doing 
his work with the same trustworthy conscientiousness as before. 

There is too much tendency to accept as fact partisan 
statements of the miner’s case. A great strike for higher 
wages by the miners at the present time from every point 
of view would be criminal folly. There is no real cause for 
a strike, and to talk of men being driven to desperation by 
the insufliciency for subsistence of wages of £2 a week is 
fantastic.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

GERARD Bonnam-CarTEr. 

Shrewton House, Shrewton, Salisbury. 


[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.] 
Str,—Several letters on this important subject have touched 
upon alleged excessive profits made by middlemen or dis- 
tributors. Your correspondent, Mr. P. Asterley Jones, seems 
to have extraordinary ideas on this subject. He suggests 
house coal can be bought at 13s. 6d. pit and resold at 40s. 
to the public. If the writer knows of a market where he can 
obtain good, serviceable, house coal at this price, there awaits 
him a large fortune as he will quickly be able to resell to 
numerous merchants at two or three times this price. At 
the moment we have stocks of coal costing us as much as 
34s. pit or 40s. delivered our sidings, without any cost of 
distribution, profit, or anything of the sort. Like everything 
else coal finds its market price-level according to its reliability 
and burning properties. The cost of production varies 
enormously at each separate pit. The coal is brought to the 
surface just as it is drawn. It is afterwards sorted over the 
screens and separated into house, steam, cobbles, nuts and 
slack. The latter is a very large item and brings down the 
average cost very much—it is even sold as low as 5s. per 
ton at some pits. Once upon a time, when the export trade 
was good and industry booming, steam coal was as high in 
price or even higher than house, now industrial and export 
coal is mostly sold at a loss and house coal has to make up 
the deficiency. It is essential for the collieries to have dis- 
tributors—the merchants are their agents. When the Sankey 
Coal Commission was held, audited figures were furnished 
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from every part of England, and the average net profit was 
shown to be under one shilling per ton. Surely your corre- 
spondent has plenty of choice in his selection for source 
of supply. As things stand at present anybody with £5 to 
buy an old motor can set up business as a merchant, and 
manage to get supplies. The co-operative societies sell coal, 
do they also profiteer ? Keen cut-throat competition is nowhere 
so rife as in this business. I firmly believe the miners should 
have more money. Fair wages should be the first charge on 
any industry. There is no virtue like necessity and the mine- 
owners can find the money all right to pay decent wages, 
especially when they have learned the error of their ways, 
and set their house in order.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Cottingham, E. Yorks. D. W. STONEHOUSE. 


THE MINISTRY OF WOMEN 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—May I be permitted to say a word in support of the plea 
advanced by the Dean of St. Paul's, who was a member of the 
Archbishops’ Commission on the Ministry of Women, for the 
eventual Ordination of Women to the Priesthood in the Church 
of England ? 

His plea is endorsed, I am glad to observe, in one of the 
editorial paragraphs in the last issue of The Spectator. 

It will not, I hope, be supposed that I do not realise how 
much weight attaches to the deliberate judgement of all the 
members of the Commission except the Dean of St. Pauls. 
Nor would I seek to precipitate so great a change in the rela- 
tion of womenhood to the ministry of the Church. But is it 
probable that the opportunity of full service, which women 
now enjoy in so many careers, will finally be denied to them in 
the Church ? 

The Report of the Archbishops’ Commission goes so far that 
it might well go further. It does not appear to rest on any 
definite ecclesiastical principle. It provides not only that 
women should, as Deaconesses, be authorised to ‘“ read the 
services of Morning and Evening Prayer, except for those 
portions reserved to the Priest,” to preach and teach ** except 
in the service of Holy Communion,” to officiate at the Church- 
ing of Women, to baptise infants in the absence of the Priest, 
and, in certain circumstanees, to administer the Chalice at 
Holy Communion, and to exercise all these functions **in con- 
secrated as well as unconsecrated buildings.” They will, in 
fact, be in Holy Orders. The history of the Church, it is 
true, tells against the ordination of women to the Priesthood. 
But history has, during long ages, told against the whole 
movement which has, in the last hundred years, thrown open 
one profession after another to educated womanhood. 

There are some reasons which may be held to justify 
the desire, even if it is entertained only by a few saintly women, 
for ordination to the Priesthood. Women have ever been the 
more religious sex than men. Not a few of the Saints who are 
revered in all the Churches have been women. Women have 
made signal contributions to the literature, and, above all, to 
the hymnology, of the Church. Some women there are, even 
if they are only a small minority. who would appear to be 
specially qualified by nature for the spiritual functions of the 


Priesthood. I cannot feel that it is wise, in the interest of the 
Church itself, -to debar such women from the full official 


exercise of their spirituality. Some spiritual functions 
indeed may more suitably be discharged by women than by 
men. Churchmen of varying schools do not agree upon the 
value of Confession itself; but it is hardly doubtful that, if 
women were empowered to hear the Confession of women, they 
could at times afford their sisters better help than male con- 
fessors, and that if men were to hear the confessions of men 
and women of women, the danger which is believed, rightly 
or wrongly, to lie in the Confessional would be diminished, if 
it were not altogether done away. 

I fail to see how any principle of the Church, apart from 
historical custom, is involved in the exclusion of women from 
the Priesthood. Rather I feel that if they could be ordained 
to the Priesthood, under whatever safeguards of age and status 
and experience which might be prescribed, they would lend 
not only fresh grace and strength but fresh blessing to the 
This reform may not be possible today, but 
I remain, Sir, your 


sacred ministry. 
it will, I think, be achieved in the end. 
obedient servant, > ca yaa f 

The Dell, Sevenoaks, Kent. 0 LE, 


=== 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO.-INDIAN 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—It is refreshing to agree with Mr. Bolton that the pre. 
judices of social groups have long histories, and with a little 
application he may find that their origins are not unusually 
difficult to detect. He may even discover that they are not 
the function of mysterious racial qualities, but of the economic 
and sexual competition which has followed the growth of 
Protestant colonisation and Western technological civilisation, 
Of course, such prejudices are “ woven into the texture ” of 
capitalist society, but I cannot altogether eoncede that “ we 
may not dismiss them with a gesture of contempt.” A proper 
contempt for contemptible things must surely be salutary, 

And with a little more application Mr. Bolton may learn 
why I said (he misinterprets me somewhat) that the severity 
of definite repressive measures against Eurasians began to be 
felt as least as far back as 1780. It was about then that the 
shareholders of the East India Company saw in the commu- 
nity which they had deliberately fostered a menace to the 
security of their profégés and relatives in the Company's 
service. They acted quickly. In 1786 the wards of the 
Upper Military Orphanage at Calcutta were prohibited from 
proceeding to England to compete for covenanted appoint- 
ments ; in 1791 Eurasians and other “‘ Native Indians ~ were 
excluded by standing order from all the superior grades of the 
Services; in 1795 they were entirely disqualified for com- 
batant service in the Army. By 1829 the effects of official 
proscription were so keenly felt by Eurasians, who suffered 
the added disability of being treated as resident aliens unable 
to own land, that they sent a representative, J. W. Ricketts, 
to England to place their grievances before Parliament. 

This petition possibly influenced the gracious terms of the 
Company's renewed Charter in 1833. But British love for 
justice had expressed itself fifty years too late and was 
effectively offset by an increasingly augmented white com- 
munity who saw to it that the economically crippled Eurasian 
was * kept in his plaee.”. The tightening up of prejudice was 
the major weapon in a new era of subtle aggression. Mixed 
marriages became a social offence, but in a land of simple 
hymeneal customs there were many offenders.  ‘ Fifty- 
fifties *’ continued to be produced in disconcerting abundance, 
with and without the approval of Church and State, and the 
presence of a large number of comparatively ** poor whites,” 
the so-called * Domiciled Europeans,” ensures their con- 
tinuance for some time to come. These are the bare bones of 
a long story. Where the Indian Mutiny enters it, and why 
this little revolution made mixed marriages ‘** impossible,’ I 
shall Jeave Mr. Bolton to relate. 

The demographie issue which Mr. Bolton so astronomically 
raises is simply settled. The Census of 1931 recorded 138,395 
** Anglo-Indians ” in India and Burma (19,200 in Burma), 
the total representing a decennial increase of 22.4 per cent. 
(against 10.6 per cent. for the all-India mean), and of 122.9 
per cent. during the period 1881-1931. Moreover, the Census 
Commissioner admits that the returns are inaccurate and 
suggests 168,400 as the corrected total ; others would raise 
it to 200,000. If such a population can be described as 
‘almost stationary,’ then Mr. Bolton must also claim to 
have originated a new form of demographic expression. 

In concluding. I must deny Mr. Bolton’s assertion that I 
am prejudiced against Sir Henry Gidney. On the contrary, 
the many parasites who aspire to his throne almost provoke 
in me a prejudice in his favour. I am intimately aware of his 
many virtues, but if I loved him as a father I would neverthe- 
less find it impossible to regard him politically as more than a 
** practical man’ with as fine a record to his credit as his 
policy has permitted. And, today, I feel that the Eurasian 
community needs a pilot with a quality of leadership, and a 
capacity for living dangerously, which Sir Henry Gidney does 
not seem to possess. 

For, as Mr. Bolton rightly presumes, I am sufficiently 
treacherous to my memory-tickling name to want Eurasians 
“to identify themselves with the other peoples of India” 
and, may I add, to seek close cultural contacts with other 
groups of marginal men? I do not ask them “ completely to 
forget their British ancestry,” but while they have a com- 
munal existence I do ask them to remember and create their 
own traditions, and to avoid the psychological chaos associated 
with an economically impelled contempt for the other peoples 
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who have contributed in far greater measure to their variegated 
make-up. And the realisation of their future as sons of India 
and citizens of the world requires courageous leadership, not 
the lollypop tutelage which has kept them a collection of serfs 
and “ high-grade morons.” They still have the opportunity 
to establish for themselves an honoured place in the inevitable 
India of tomorrow, but in a few years it may be too late. 

And then neither Mr. Bolton, nor any other representatives 
of Lord Rothermere’s Islanders, will be there to help them.— 
Yours faithfully. Cepric DovER. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 

[To the Editor of Tur SprcTaror.| 
Sir,—Without entering into any discussion of the merits of 
the case, 1 venture to suggest that a large number of your 
readers are probably convinced (1) that the Italians cannot 
really like being under a Fascist Government, (2) that they 
cannot really believe that their invasion of Abyssinia was justifi- 
able. On these assumptions it was expected that the moral con- 
demnation of the Italian Government by a large majority of 
the nations belonging to the League combined with threats 
of financial and economic pressure would induce that Govern- 
ment to make peace, since it could no longer be confident of 
public support. 

I have lived in Italy for the last eleven vears, and have 
friends and acquaintances among Italians of all classes, I 
am convinced that it is a very grave error to imagine that the 
country is not firmly united in support of its Government. 
Mussolini knows that it is, but knows that outside Italy there 
is some doubt about it. It was for this reason that, in accord- 
ance with his conviction that deeds speak louder than words, 
fe ordered the famous “civil mobilization.” That order, 
which at a few hours’ notice mobilized 20,000,000 people, was, 
as evervone in Italy knows, obeyed not reluctantly but with 
enthusiasm. The Italians believe, with exceptions so few as 
to be negligible, that their cause is just and that they have 
been very unfairly treated by the League. The imposition of 
* sanctions ’? has caused the people to place practically all 
their resources at the disposal of their Government. The 
five per cent. loan has already produced over 30,000,000,000 
lire. Five thousand five hundred million lire have been 
subscribed in Milan alone. Gold is being poured in at such a 
rate that a Florentine friend of mine has just informed me that 
he is waiting to put in his contribution till the queue at the 
Bank has somewhat diminished. All over Italy people are 
parting with cherished possessions ; the men are giving their 
war medals and those of their ancestors, the women their 
wedding rings. All over Italy school-children are colleeting 
every scrap of gold and silver, every bit of old iron that they 
ean get hold of. A wave of patriotism astounding to those 
who knew the Italy of 20 years ago is sweeping over the 
country. Prices are rigorously controlled. Speculation is 
severely punished. Public opinion condemns any motorist 
who uses a car fer any purpose that is not strictly necessary. 
On two days in every week the sale of butcher's meat is pro- 
hibited. The Duce is, as always, setting an example. As is 
well known, he has for a long time accepted no salary. His 
two elder sons and his son-in-law are in the flving corps at the 
front. As for the opinion of the League, the Italians dis- 
believe that it is disinterested and care no more about it than 
we cared for the public opinion of Europe at the time of the 
Boer war, when Italy was almost the only country which did 
hot condemn us. 

It would be well to realise that with a country of 44 million 
people (one might say 54 million, since immense contributions 
are being received from the 10 million Italians abroad) in this 
temper, a stiffening or even continuance of the sanctions can 
only have one result.—I am, &e., W. Siernerp. 
Via Vecchia Fiesolana 26, S. Domenico di Fiesole. 


STAMPEDE INTO SANCTIONS 
{To the Editor of Tne Srecrator.| 

I recently was permitted to sce a letter in your issue 
of October 25th from a gentleman in Cullompton, Devon, 
who seemed to imply that Italy’s action in invading Abyssinia 
was justified, and that the world must not worry at revolution 
in the regions of Ras Tafari’s edict but only if tragedy and 
anarchy stalked through Lombardy. 

Your correspondent Mr. Jeffries perhaps is not conversant 


Sir, 


with conditions in Italian Eritrea or Italian Somaliland : 
I should like to enlighten him. ‘To state that only “ madmen 
would say peace in Abyssinia was worth revolution in Italy ” 
is hardly the truth. 

If the League compels Italy to put her own house in order 
it will achieve a great deal. Slave trading from Eritrean 
ports is today in 1935 almost a routine affair. Swift sailing 
zarougas—a shallow draft dhow—clear regularly from recog- 
nised haunts under Italian papers, carrying under a stretched- 
out sail six to twelve slaves, bound for Arabia. 

The natives in Eritrea are wretchedly fed and housed, 
whilst education is still in its infancy. The penitentiary in 
Assab when I last saw it was (in the native section) in a 
horrible state. For the smallest offence a sentence of several 
years is considered normal, prisoners were shackled in pairs, 
medical supplies were limited and festered insteps and 
poisoned limbs seen on all sides. 

In 1926 it was Italy that refused to agree to the Slavery 
Convention Abolition Bill: her administration made too 
much money out of this infamous human traffic. Equally so, 
French and British Somaliland areas are far from being 
considered unblemished in this respect. Trade permits are 
given to unscrupulous nakodas, and these use them as a 
pretext for carrying “* live ivory.” 

Over 50 per cent. of the existing slavery in Abyssinia would 
drop if European Powers on the Red Sea and Aden Gulf 
shores in Africa prevented the despatch of these unfortunate 
women, children and men of all types. 

I fail to see where the liberty in Italy exists, when all 
thought and learning other than Fascist aspects is languishing 
in island convict settlements. For aiding the widow of 
Matteotti (a deputy who was murdered in Italy for opposing 
the Duce) Dr. German was given years of gaol as a punish- 
ment. It was not enough to deprive the widow and the 
children of their father: they must starve in the gutter. 
This is Fascist intellectual thought. 

To the League the lives of Abyssinian women and children, 
the freedom of this latter country, the retirement of Italian 
military equipment, the compensation due to Ras Tafari for 
his slaughtered men and women, plus a free port on the coast 
not under Italian supervision, should be the first conditions 
aimed at irrespective of the fact whether Italian families suffer 
discomfort, or anarchy in that land should become rampant. 

To allow Mussolini to get away with any of his invaded 
portion will be no League victory but an encouragement to 
other dictators to try for a whole loaf, and be givena part 
to remain of good behaviour. Then at a later date a little 
more can be grabbed, &c., &e. 

By all means put in force an embargo on oil in the West, 
and on camels from Arabia across the Red Sea: thus in a 
few months Italy will have to ‘down tools” or perish.— 
Yours faithfully, GEORGE PERCIVAL-KAYE, 

formerly Second-in-Command H.M.S. 
‘Sussetta’ in the Red Sea and Gulf of 
Aden Patrol. 
Lansdowne, Chapel Road, Sale, Cheshire. 


PREVENTABLE FLOOD DAMAGE 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.| 
Sir,—I do wish The Spectator would be a little more exact. 
A fortnight ago you made a general statement that Catch- 
ment Boards are crippled for lack of funds. I tried last 
week to show that this could not very well be true. Now, 
in your footnote to my letter, you say that many flood catch- 
ment schemes are dependent on Government grants and that 
it is important that the grants should be both adequate 
and prompt. 

Your critical readers (of whom there must be many) would 
certainly take more notice of your statement if it were sup- 
ported by detailed facts. Government grants for all sorts of 
services are so easy to invoke that it would be refreshing if 
a case could be made out for this one. 

Up-to-date figures of expenditure of catchment boards 
are not readily available but, having regard to the tremendous 
rateable value of the areas of most catchment boards, it 
would be interesting to know which catchment boards are 
crippled for lack of funds and what schemes could equitably 
be undertaken of which the cost should not be met by recoup- 
ment, by loan or by direct charge on the rate.—Yours faithfully, 

Penvorn, Manor Road, Coventry. SypDNEY LARKIN, 
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QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprecrator.] 
Sim,—Mr. R. L. Kitching’s suggestions of the kind of questions 
that a member of the House of Commons may ask of Ministers 
betray an almost pathetic lack of knowledge of Parliamentary 
procedure. Four of his five questions on the supply of milk 
to school children are quite out of order, and would not be 
accepted by the Clerk of the House from any member. Such 
questions must be confined to specific cases, with names 
and places indicated ; a minister may not be asked what is 
happening in ‘ many school areas” or in ‘some rural dis- 
tricts,’ nor is he to be expected to say what “ the weight 
of medical opinion” or the “ accepted view of the medical 
profession ” is upon any matter whatever. The one relevant 
question relates to something that may have happened at 
Rotherham, and it would probably be in order. 

Most Members of Parliament have to learn the rules of 
procedure—as the late T. M. Healy admitted that he did— 
by breaking them; but they need not expose themselves 
to a rebuff from the clerks at the table by proposing to ask 
questions at large. 

Forty years’ experience as an observer of the working of 
the rules of both Houses must be my warrant for this letter. 
—I am, &e., 


Press Club. E.C. 4. Frepk. J. HiGGINBOTTOM. 


“MEIN KAMPF ” 
[To the Editor of Tue SrectTaron.] 

Sir,—In your issue of November Ist * Janus” asserts that 
Hitler's book, Mein Kampf, has been written when he was 
as a defeated rebel in prison, and that this explains the con- 
tradiction between its wild bellicosity and the meek peaccful- 
ness of his Reichstag May speech. I am sorry to have to state 
that your contributor is seriously mistaken. Only the first 
part of the first volume, chiefly treating the history of his 
party, was written in 1924, not in prison, but in honest and 
comfortable fortress custody of only several months. The 
rest of the first and the whole second volume, and especially 
the latter’s parts containing the most licentious eruptions and 
incitations against France and Russia, have been composed 
after his release from custody and for the greater part after 
the conclusion of the Locarno Pact and the evacuation of 
the Ruhr and Cologne district. 

In this connexion it must be noted: the named book has 
not a line which has been altered, as ‘‘ Janus ”? admits, in its 
most recent editions; it is officially designated to be the 
paramount in German literature and political education ;_ it 
is forced upon all German officials, soldiers, pupils, and the 
whole population in millions of copies at sale, of course, of 
about 12 sh.; it is circulated abroad in thousands of copies 
by the German cruisers and liners, and Hitler himself is 
boasting over and over again that he has nothing to change in 
his pronounced opinions and piinciples, and clings to them as 
laid down in his book unshakably.—Yours faithfully, 

EXPERTUS, 


THE GRAY HOUSE REPORT 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The publication of the Gray House Report with its 
admission of failure cannot, as you yourself suggest, be 
regarded as the final word on the whole matter. Its un- 
fortunate experience has not been shared by other Homes, 
und the main reasons are not far to seek. First, the unsuitable 
site of an old casual ward and its proximity to an existing 
one made any * Home ” life an impossibility : the unalterable 
decision of the Committee to adhere rigidly to the rules laid 
down at the outset of the experiment without regard to 
possible developments of its own or the experience of others, 
obviated true progress: finally the loss of Mr. Gray’s per- 
sonality and guidance among the lads themselves after only 
a few months’ working was hard to sustain. The depression 
caused by a study of Gray House statistics may be a little 
counteracted by the reports of other Homes where many 
proofs of success both in restoring hope to the hopeless and 
work to the workless can 2» quoted, over a period of several 
years. 

In the seven Homes in the West of England only about four 
per cent. of men admitted can be classed as unsatisfactory, 
while absconsions are comparatively rare: even some of this 


—<—<———— SS 


number later confess to having made good through the 
influence of a stay in one of the Homes. The Homes are all 
run with small overworked staffs, usually voluntary, anq 
even a 20 per cent. record of success would be a matter fo» 
congratulation ; but there is far more. In the S.W, We 
can claim 40 per cent., and these are not of a temporary 
nature. 

While not prepared to admit the men are “ incorrigiblg 
and irredeemable,” it is true that there are on the roads 
a number of very difficult cases, for whom a period of specia} 
treatment and a system of voluntary detention is necessary, 
No such measure was suggested as an alternative by your 
critics. Help of the kind would be welcomed by those who 
have experience of the many lads who cannot come within 
the scope of the work of the Homes that at present exist, 

It is to be hoped that they who read the Gray House Report 
will not be led to draw general conclusions from a particular 
instance, and include in their condemnation the valuable 
work that is being done by the St. Francis Brotherhood and 
the County Homes, in the face of exceedingly great odds, 


Yours truly, M. D. Awpry. 
(Management Committee Glos. Home for Wayfarer.) 


AN OXFORD FRAGMENT 
[To the Editor of Tne Specrator.] 
Sin,—‘ Janus”’ last week quoted a recently discovered fragment 
from the works of the well-known and prolific author, Oxford, 
Klector. The text of it, however, is clearly corrupt as there 
is strong documentary evidence to show that it is Cruttilg 
and not Stirpes qui pignora perdit. Many emendations are, 
offered by various editors, the majority of them characterised 
by ingenuity paralleled only by their idiocy. The cognomen 
of the candidate referred to as ** Ape,” is Passer (a Haddock) 
—though some authorities foolishly imagine that this is 
spurious, having arisen from a curious confusion of the letters 
of ** Ape” and an unsubstantiated tradition that the real 
name of the Candidate was something like Herbot (or, 
* Turbert ’’?). The evidence for this is, however, inadequate, 
and I have no doubt at all that the fragment is not an elegiac 
couplet, but should read : 
“Praestat Caccilius ; dum Cruttila pignora perdit, 
Ac tremit a tergo Stirpes a Passere morsus.” 

It is on the other hand not impossible that the whole 

passage is a gloss or a palimpsest.—Yours, &e., 


19 Magdala Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. D. J.T. Lusk. 


FOR THE RED CROSS IN ABYSSINIA 
[To the Editor of Turk Seectrator.] 

Sir,—As some of your readers may have learnt from the daily 
Press, I have undertaken, on behalf of the Women’s Advisory 
Council of the League of Nations Union, to raise sufficient 
funds to send a fully equipped Red Cross aeroplane to Addis 
Ababa. I have taken this action in response to a most urgent 
appeal from Lady Barton, the British Minister’s wife, who 
has been largely instrumental in forming the Ethiopian 
Women’s Work Association for the purpose of making 
bandages and surgical dressings. The medical services 
with the Ethiopian Army are still lamentably defective, and 
we are assured that nothing is more needed than an aeroplane 
which will take medical supplies from Addis Ababa to the 
front. This would mean delivering supplies in three hours 
instead of in five weeks if they are sent by caravan. 

A powerful aeroplane, a De Havilland Dragon, is now 
being overhauled and fitted for this arduous work, and we are 
fortunate in having secured the services of Air Commodore 
Fellowes of Everest fame to fly it to Addis Ababa accompanied 
by another experienced pilot, Captain Hayter, who will remain 
in the service of the Ethiopian Red Cross. Once it is in 
Abyssinia the aeroplane will be able to help all the Red Cross 
units, including our own British unit. It shouid be ready 
to start in a week. 

So far little more than half of the £3,000 required for this 
undertaking has been received. I most earnestly beg your 
readers to send me at once anything that they can afford 
for this noble purpose. Cheques should be addressed to 
me (Viscountess Gladstone) Red Cross Aeroplane Appeal, 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1.—Yours faithfully, 

386 Phillimore Gardens, W. 8. Dorotuy GLADSTONE. 

[We cordially endorse this appeal.—-Eip. The Spectator.] 
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A Representative Englishman 


By EDWARD GARNETT 


Tuts richly documented and illustrated Life and Letters 
contains everything that Galsworthy’s admirers and detractors 
can hope to know. Mr. H. V. Marrot has traced clearly and 
woven with assiduous industry the three converging threads 
of Galsworthy the man, the novelist and playwright, the 
« humanitarian moralist ’? and “ social crusader”? that made 
him so conspicuous and representative a figure. As a bio- 
graphy the book is excellently planned and well executed ¢ 
and as an authoritative document on late Victorian, Edwardian 
and Georgian behaviour it lays bare the social foundations on 
which Galsworthy reared the long series of his works. 

To what degree posterity will endorse Galsworthy’s “ world 
fame" must be a speculation, but this biography supplies all 
the reasons why and how he has come to hold his prominent 
place. Even if, as the younger generation asserts, his works 
have been much over-valued, one may ask what other of 
his contemporaries are as “ representative’ in the broad 
sense as delineators of English social life of his period. Fol- 
jowing the great Victorian novelists came a generation of 
smaller men. The novel lost in force and veracity, con- 
tracted in the ‘eighties, and in the late nineties an excruciating 
falsity pervaded it. Meredith was caviare to the general ; 
Stevenson died in exile in 1894. The best of the popular men— 
Clark Russell, Conan Doyle, Rider Haggard, Zangwill, 
Anthony Hope, Barrie, Crockett—are representative only of 
the sentimental, romantic, “detective” or ‘* kailyard ” 
schools. Came Kipling, an Anglo-Indian, and Conrad, a 
Polish seaman; but they, as Olive Schreiner, were exotics. 
The most ‘“ representative ’’ writer on English society was 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and she in the bad sense. No novelist 
but George Moore and later Conrad had been in touch with 
(ontinental fiction. There was no breadth of treatment, no 
unflinching veracity. Galsworthy, who had a healthy, pleasant 
upbringing by a kindly, upright Victorian father and an 
admirable but highly conventional mother, has satirised his 
prosperous relatives in The Man of Property. He went to 
Harrow and was both a good scholar and athlete. In 1884 
he was captain of the House Football team, in the School XI, 
und an extra monitor in the Upper Sixth form. At Oxford 
he was in a fashionable set, enjoyed himself with private 
theatricals and shooting in country houses, and had an 
extensive knowledge of racing form. Later in London he 
réad for the Bar and lived the ordinary life of the young man 
abeut town. In 1891 he toured in the Colonies, Canada, 
Vancouver and again in Australia, the South Seas and New 
Zealand, where at Auckland he sailed in the ‘ Torrens’ with 
Conrad, who was first mate. In 1895 came the spiritual crisis 
in his life—his passionate love for Ada, unhappily married 
to his first cousin, Arthur Galsworthy. They became lovers, 
and this secret connexion, though known to members of his 
lamily, was to endure for nine years, through the impos- 
sibility of avewing it openly to Galsworthy senior, ‘a man 
of seventy-cight and a Victorian of Victorians in spite of his 
bigness of soul.” For Galsworthy the effect was “a life spun 
between ecstasy and torture.” 

No wonder the insistence on the theme of the loveless 
marriage in Galsworthy’s work. ‘That the situation was 
ut the root of his satirical view of Forsyte conventional 
worldly morals in The Island Pharisees and The Man of 
Property is proved by his unfinished drama, The Civilised, 
1901, on his own situation * which it finally took him two 
novels, two plays and a long-short story to exploit.” 
The Life and Letters of John Galsworthy. By H. V. Marrot. 

(Heinemann, 21s.) 





Galsworthy’s development was slow but sure. If he had to 
wait nine years in silence before he married his wife, he 
had to wait “nearly eleven years before making a penny 
at literature.” His first two books, From the Four Winds 
and Jocelyn, were failures, but in 1898 he began to read 
Turgenev and Maupassant, and stimulated by them he wrote 
Villa Rubein, 1900, and A Man of Devon, 1901, both in the 
style of Turgenev. In 1903 appeared The Island Pharisees, 
a novel which, whatever its defects, was an _ incisive 
criticism of British upper-middle class ways of life. This 
was followed by The Man of Property, 1906, which took him 
two and a half years to write and “ was conceived in satiric 
mood, at the time of my life most poigrant.” With The Man 
of Property Galsworthy now reaped the harvest of success 
so long maturing. He had been through the fire and his 
picture of the Forsyte clan, founded solidly on property, has 
a breadth and depth of vision and a sureness of stroke that 
holds its own with the best of Continental fiction. Then 
followed The Country House (1908) and Fraternity (1910) 
and he was confirmed as a “* representative ”’ writer. 


But we need not follow further the primrose path. Gals- 
worthy’s literary fecundity was amazing. He wrote far too 
much, running to twenty-six volumes, but so did D. H. 
Lawrence with his thirty-seven and one enormous “ col- 
lection of articles” yet to come. It is a virulent disease, 
writing too much, which attacks nearly all eminent writers. 
Scott, Byron, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, each in turn 
succumbed to it. 

But, turning to the theatre, we cannot say that Galsworthy 
was “representative” of that sanctuary of British Philis- 
tinism. The effect of his first play, The Siwer Bor, 
though a brilliant success, was ** very serious,” as E. V. 
Taicas wrote to him; and Justice and Strife, perhaps the most 
impressive plays in the ** New School ef Drama ”’ and received 
with acclamation, were ** plays of ideas ” to which the greater 
public has always remained impervious. In July, 1917, 
Galsworthy wrote: ‘It’s an unspeakable public. Eleven 
plays produced and not one (in London) has made a penny 
for the management that produced it.” On his three com- 
mercial successes later—The Skin Game, Loyalties and Escape— 
his biographer comments: “It is possible for plays of 
‘ideas ’ to succeed with that public . . . but only if the sugar 
of dramatic incident sufficiently thickly encases the ideological 
pill.” 

But to turn to Galsworthy the man, we may note that 
he gave away every year half of his income to brother 
authors in distress, and that during the War he worked 
incessantly to supply with funds hospitals and associations 
such as the Red Cross. Of his last illness and death there 
is a most touching, indeed beautiful account contributed by 
his nephew, Rudolf Santer. And so the end. It 
was natural that Galsworthy’s reputation after the War 
should have been doubled by his “ come back” with the 
extended series of the Forsyte Saga, for the great Public 
loves to follow the line of least resistance and replicas save 
one the trouble of thinking. The Order of Merit bestowed 
by the King was the sign and symbol that John Galsworthy 
had become a nationa) institution. And what can be more 
* representative” than a national institution? The Nobel 
Prize, following, testifitd to Continental admiration of the 
British character and of its customary habit of coming out 
on top. I have written elsewhere that he was gentle in his 
deep instinct to defend the weak, and strong in his satirie 
understanding and human generosity. 
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The Empirical Society 


Soviet Communism. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Two 
volumes, (Longmans. 35s.) 
Wirt “ the recklessness of old age *’ Mr. and Mrs. Webb have 
undertaken to give “an objective picture of the whole social 
order of the U.S.S.R. as it exists today... To attempt such a 
task may seem presumption when, as the authors believe, the 
U.S.S.R. is creating not merely a new social order, but a new 
civilisation : but they are justified by the permanent worth of 
these two volumes, which give the fullest and clearest account 
of Soviet Communism I have yet seen. It is the only account 
I know which shows the U.S.S.R. not as a “* great experiment,” 
or as a ruthless dictatorship, but as a rational and intelligible 
society. The authors analyse the structure of the U.S.S.R., 
in which man is organised as citizen, producer, and consumer, 
and in each of these capacities has his part in a hierarchy based 
upon the primary organisations of the masses. _The Soviets, 
as the spontancous creation of the workers, are the basis of 
political government: they are the model for the primary 
organisations which are the bases for the Trade Unions, the 
hierarchy of producers, and the Co-operatives, the hierarchy 
of consumers. ' Each of these three hierarchies has its own 
heterogeneous subsidiaries, some so important that they form 
hierarchies of their own: in each, tier after tier of elected 
delegations culminate in a supreme presidium. - The largely 
unregulated relations between these three hierarchies, at the 
top and the base and at each intermediate stage, make the 
Sovict constitution extremely fluid and mobile: the strength 
of the system, as the Webbs show in their admirable first 
volume, is that every citizen enters into each of these hier- 
archies and so is associated in the acts of government to a 
degree unknown in other countries. And the whole system is 
unified by the direction given to it by the order of 8,000,000 


disciplined ascetics who form the Communist Party and the 
The system, though it is’ 


League of Communist Youth. 


centralised, does not aim at uniformity. Rather it is distin- 


guished by multiformity of organisations and functions. . The’ 


leadership of the Communist Party, its discipline and insistence 
on orthodoxy, are the complement to this multiformity : and 
the Webbs emphasise how the power which springs from the 
popular base is controlled and directed by the Communist 
Party. The first of these two volumes shows Soviet society 
as a whole that lives and functions ; it exposes its anatomy 
and the circulation of its blood. The historians of the Trade 
Unions have not lost their skill in describing Soviet Commun- 
ism. 

But doubts begin to rise whether this is the picture of an 
actual society or the plan for a possible one drawn by two 
sociologists of genius. In their Russian adventure the Webbs 
still preserve that manner of the civil servant, who apes 
impartiality but intends to prove a point; who skilfully 
clothes his report with a pleasant tedium lest it should betray 
the enthusiasm behind it ; who analyses patiently a mass of 
information, both original and second-hand. But between 
me and these persuasive teachers rise pictures of a street 
in Leningrad filled with broad unsmiling Mongolian faces, 
of onion-shaped cupolas on the Moscow line, of a waggoner 
standing over a starved horse and flogging it as it died between 
the shafts, of a hospital where flies crawled undisturbed 
over children’s eyelids because the Five Year Plan had not 
allowed for gauze, of jerry-built tenements run up without plan 
and without beauty ; and not only these absurd images but 
a memory of the peasant who knelt down and kissed ** the dear 
Russian earth.” Is it ridiculous to oppose these images 
and memories against the patient industry of the Webbs? 
The mere weight of their volumes convinces me of their truth. 
But it is not ridiculous to protest that they speak much 
of Soviets and Communism but little of Russia. The authors 
indeed warn us that Soviet Communism is not a national 
system, does not differentiate between race and race, nation 
and nation, colour and colour, and will spread, they know 
not when or how, far beyond the frontiers of Russia. But 
why is it that the Webbs, praising the internal policy of the 
Communists as wise and skilful, condemn their international 
agitation as ill-informed, clumsy, and above all, not adapted 
to the traditions of other countries ? The system and policy 
they describe do not need adaptation, for they belong to 
no country. The authors rightly mock at the inconsistency 
of those critics who declaim against both the inefficiency 


————————— 


of the Sovicts and the menace of the highly efficient Red Army, 
They show a similar inconsistency themselves when they praise 
the sagacity, subtlety, wisdom of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Communist Party and the ignorance, 
crudeness, rigidity of the Comintern. Curiously enough, 
they say naively, it is Stalin who directs both policies. It jx 
indeed curious to conceive so much imputed wisdom and folly 
combined in one man. 

They write of the Russian revolution as one might have 
written in 1890, who was inspired by the principles of 1789, 
admired their universality, but disapproved of the methods 
by which the French were propagating them in Europe: 
who nevertheless believed those principles would conquer 
Europe. How surprised that enthusiast, proclaiming a new 
world, would have been-by the work of Taine or Sorel. The 
Webbs believe that in Russia. a new civilisation has beep 
born. “ Will this new civilisation, with its abandonment of 
profit making, its extinction of unemployment, its planned 
production for community consumption, and the consequent 
liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist, spread to other 
countries ?. Our reply is * Yes, it will.’ But how, when, 
where, with what modifications, and whether through violent 
revolutions or by peaceful penctration, or even by conscious 
imitation, are questions we cannot answer, Why then will 
it spread, if the means are so obscure? Their answer, 
though not explicitly given, is clear: because Soviet Com- 
munism is not only a new, but a better, civilisation. There 
is the suppressed premise that what is better must spread, 
The Soviet system, they say, is better: economically, because 
it substitutes a planned economy for the chaos of capitalist 
competition: politically, becatise it substitutes conscious 
leadership directed to the interests of the community for the 
domination of a class: morally, because it substitutes the 
good of all for the benefit of the few: spiritually, because it 
substitutes the struggle of society with nature for the class 
struggle, and the advancement of science for the superstitions 
of religion. Soviet Communism is anti-religious in the sense 
that it denies the existence of any life except that which is 
lived in human society. and devotes all energies to the 
improvement of that society. To this attitude the Webbs 
ascribe a higher value than to a religious belief which has 
to be sacrificed to commercial morality and practice. These 
contrasts are present throughout the book; they are 
emphasised by the comparisons drawn between the joy, 
community, productivity, progress of Soviet society and the 
misery, conflict, sterility and decadence of capitalism. 

This is not the time to examine the truth of these contrasts: 
they are interesting as illustrations of the impression made 
by two European societies on a trained and experienced 
pair of social students. But perhaps I may point out some 
of the social principles which inspire this remarkable book. 
The Webbs, while denying the famine of 1934, examine some 
of the cruelties which the Soviet Government has com- 
mitted. They condone them as necessary to the preservation 
and advance of the Revolution. It would be fairer if they 
said that, as their own book teaches us, cruelties inflicted 
by a society on individuals need no condonation: they are 
legitimate means to an end. Further, they examine the 
extent to which intellectual liberty is restricted in Russia, 
and criticise what they call “the disease of orthodoxy.’ 
Admitting the restrictions, they condone them on the grounds 
(1) that, for the masses, Communism means an immense 
increase of possible experiences; (2) that all the purposes 
of intellectual enquiry are served by freedom of discussion 
that is confined to the intellectuals themselves: the intel- 
lectuals do not need freedom of communication with the 
masses. This is a curious reversal of communist doctrine, 
and a natural corollary from the Soviet assertion that truth 
is not a value in itself but a function of society whose use 
‘an be weighed and measured and balanced against the 
advantages of other utilities. Again, in describing the 
executions that followed the Kiroff murder, they show that 
there had been factious opposition at work, aimed at the 
destruction of the Government by assassination of its 
leading members. It was therefore necessary that over 4 
hundred men, officially suspected, but not necessarily identified 
with the opposition, should be executed. For justice again 
is a function of society and it is good that a hundred men 
should die for the people. 

Goronwy REEs. 
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A HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO YOU ALL 
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Csie touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


What do you really mean by ‘ A Happy Christmas’ ? Can you pos- 


sibly be happy when your neighbours are in distress ?—real distress, 
such as you never experienced. 


You CAN help them, and by doing so will not only 
shew others, but will yourself learn something of what 


Christmas really means. 


All who joy would win 


Must share it—Happiness was born a twin. 
BYRON, 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, 5.W.1 VICTORIA 2491 
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The Age of Normalcy 


The United States 1900-1925. Vol. VI. 
By Mark Sullivan. {Scribner. 21s.) 


Our Times. 
Twenties. 


The 


Mr. Mark Sunivan’s ambitious picture of modern America 
has now reached its terminus. The last volume has many of 
the faults of the others, but it has also their merits and some 
merits of its own that were lacking in some earlier instalments. 
The book falls into two halves of very unequal value. The 
first half is a narrative, mainly political, of American history 
from the end of the War to the end of the investigation of 
the great Harding scandals. For a job like this Mr. Sullivan 
has many qualifications ; he was, and is, an eminent journalist 
with many friends in high places and both from the knowledge 
he picked up at the time and from the inquiries he has since 
made has been able to make real contributions to history. 
His careful analysis of the legends surrounding the nomination 
of Harding and especially of the part traditionally played in it 
by such figures as Senator Penrose and Colonel Harvey is a 
specimen of his talents and of his industry at their best. 

The story he has to tell is not an inspiring one. The 
American people, for many good and bad reasons, made a great 
refusal in 1919-1920. They resented the War; they were 
not really proud of their share of it and they were anxious 
to wash their hands of all the European mess. Against this 
mood, the Democrats fought in vain. Whatever slight chances 
Governor Cox had, he lost by his fidelity to Wilson. That 
once great but now sick and querulous man had been elected 
as the “ Man Who Kept Us Out of War.” In 1920, the 
American people elected a man who would take them out of 
war, the man who would lead them back to ‘* normalcy.” 

The new Moses was Warren Gamaliel Harding, who was, 
in the opinion of many, to bring the presidency to a lower 
level than it had ever reached. He was a Grant with no 
Vicksburg behind him. He was good-looking and he had a 
florid empty style, but that clear, semi-Indian profile and an 
acquaintance with the works of Edgar Saltus were poor equip- 
ment for a great office. Mr. Sullivan is as kind to Harding as 
his conscience allows. He even talks of his ‘ exoneration ” 
when he only means that the most extravagant charges were 
unfounded, but the record is too much for any apologia and 
some of the best bits in the book are extracts from the reports 
of the Committee investigating “* the Teapot Dome.” In the 
** Jone wolf from Montana ” (to borrow a phrase from that com- 
petent saver of lost causes, Mr. Frank Hogan) the reputation 
of the Harding administration met its doom and Senator Walsh 
fully deserves the praise here given him, but one may wonder a 
little whether all the best people were really enthusiastic about 
the exposure and, although the facts did not come out at the 
time, we may regret that there was no reference to the ‘ hot 
bonds ” that caused so much trouble to at least two eminent 
living pillars of the State. But Mr. Sullivan, when he can, 
takes a kindly view and his nearest approach to malice is his 
apparent inability to believe that the leading Republicans 
who supported Harding as a way of getting America into the 
League of Nations were doing more than saving their faces 
with the first inadequate utensil that came to hand! All in all 
this is a useful, in some places original and on the whole 
readable narrative, although there are one or two slips curious 
in so eminent a political writer. (Harding was the sixth, not 
the fifth President to die in office; the Women’s Suffrage 
Amendment was the nineteenth, not the twentieth ; Al Smith 
was Governor of New York four, not three times.) 

The second, non-political half of the book is less useful, less 
interesting, less readable. Mr. Sullivan describes the key-note 
speech of the late Senator Willis of Ohio as combining the 
appeal of ‘‘ oratory, grand opera, and hog-calling.”’ Mr. 
Sullivan’s own style is rather like that; at best heavy and 
stiff, at worst pompous and periphrastic to an almost un- 
bearable degree. That doesn’t matter so much in the political 
part; it is fitting that the shoddy carecr of Harding should 
be described in a tarnished gilded style. But in the section 
dealing with art, literature, manners, the advantages of 
rubbing every point in like a lecturer dealing with a group of 
backward freshmen are not apparent. Who are the readers 
who reguire elaborate explanations of the jokes from The 
New Yorker? Who needs to be told what . . . means in a 
quotation ? Who is going to be given any clear idea of the 
kind of book written by Mr. Scott Fitzgerald by a comparison 
of This Side of Paradise with Dusty Answer? Who would 
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gather from the account of Mr. Mencken, that in addition to 
his many masculine and American qualities, he has a lively 
interest in the music of Wagner and the prose of Joseph 
Conrad ? Mr. Sullivan takes a kindly view of modern eccen- 
tricities of conduct, but he is always patting modern youth on 
the head in a heavily avuncular manner. Indirectly, no 
doubt, Freud and Hemingway had great influence in loosening 
moral standards, but the movies, even with the marriage 
license in the last reel, had more, and the type of lyric describeg 
by Dr. Spaeth in The Facts of Life in Popular Song haa 
almost as much. How Could Red Riding Hood was more 
symptomatic of the anti-Puritan wave than The Sun Also 
Rises. ‘The account of the Dodge Brothers’ flotation 
omits some interesting details of the financing and the ‘ Times 
Museum” in South Kensington has been hidden from me, 
The Twenties is really two books ; one an account of recent 
American politics seen by an observer with exceptional 
opportunities for getting information and a serious sense of 
responsibility towards history, and one a rag-bag of songs, 
stories, films, books, crazes, all thrown at the reader's head 
wrapped in a mass of verbal cotton wool. 
D. W. Brogan, 


India Illustrated 


The Face of Mother India. By Katherine Mayo. Illustrated 

with 393 photographs. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuts book falls between two stools. Apparently it is designed 
as a picture of India ; the size and format betray that purpose, 
In that respect it is admirable. The photographs cover the 
widest range. They embrace not only the mighty buildings 
that have come down from India’s past, but the finest structures 
erected during the British connexion. They show us, as well 
as the outward trappings of government, the Indian at work in 
factory, field and hut. The contrast between the austere 
dignity of Moslem architecture and the floridness of the Hindu 
school is vividly revealed, and we have glimpses of the India 
of the Indian States under their hereditary rulers as well as 
of British India. The record is brought down to recent times 
with rather ghastly pictures of the rioting which followed Mr. 
Gandhi's “ non-violent * campaign at Chauri Chaura and in 
the streets of Bombay and Sholapur. The pictorial record is 
knitted into a complete story by accompanying descriptions, 
sufficiently full and on the whole accurate. The reproduction 
of the photographs is good, much of it excellent ; if this section 
of the book had stood alene we should have nothing but 
appreciation to express. 

It does not stand alone. There is a long introduction by 
Miss Katherine Mayo. Weareata loss to understand what pur- 
pose it is intended to serve unless it is a glorification of the Mos- 
lem faith and people and a travesty of Hinduism and the Hindus. 
If we take her literally Miss Mayo’s heroes are the 
Moslem conquerors who swept down through the Northern 
Passes and left a bloodstained trail of misery and desolation 
behind them. She has few words for the greatest of the 
Mughals, Akbar, none for his wise Hindu Minister, Todar Mal. 
There is the barest reference to the huge substratum of suffering 
which underlay the superficial magnificence of the Court after 
the death of Akbar. There is much in Hinduism which those 
who love India regret, and which must be cradicated if India 
is to take her place amongst the nations of the Commonwealth 
and the world. But the most reluctant pursuit of truth should 
have compelled mention of the work of the reformers commen- 
cing with Ram Mohun Roy nearly a century ago and carried 
forward by a devoted band ever since. There are many 
aspects of Mr. Gandhi’s campaign which have inflicted lasting 
injury on India ; clementary justice demands at least mention 
of his devotion to the work of removing the ban of ‘* untouch- 
ability.” True it is that terrorism is a Hindu movement from 
which the Moslems have held aloof; on the other hand, we 
have been witnesses of the remarkable response of the public, 
including the Hindu public, to the appeal of a wise Governor, 
Sir John Anderson, to stamp out this scourge. 

Miss Mayo is so hot on the anti-Hindu trail that she has not 
time to be accurate. Tilak’s campaign in the Deccan opened 
in the early ‘nineties. Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayherst 
were not sct upon and murdered in the open street. Mr. 
Gandhi did not attend the first Round Table Conference. The 
Moslem community looks forward with some apprehension 
to the weakening of British authority in India ; but it has 
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Give a kaber Book for Christmas 








Chinese Art 
Leigh Ashton & Basil Gray 


‘For study between visits to the exhibition nothing 
better could be desired.’ — Times Literary Supplement. 
A beautiful book, with 188 illustrations. 21/- 


Haig 
Duff Cooper 


‘A striking portrait—both satisfies and stimulates 
expectation.” —Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 25/- 


Memories of Racing and 
Hunting 
The Duke of Portland 


‘One despairs of doing justice to it.” — Times Literary 
Supplement. With 83 illustrations. 2nd Printing. 25/- 


Grand Tour 


By Edmund Blunden, Sacheverell Sitwell, and others. 
‘What a happy thought to revive the old Grand Tour, 
and how happily it has been carried out.’ —Morning 
Post. Profusely illustrated. 10/6 


Bright Armour 
Monica Salmond 


Lady Salmond’s war experiences as a nurse. ‘Original, 
winning, profoundly touching.”—LORD DAVID CECIL: 
Spectator. 7/6 


War Paint 
an adventure story by: PF. Y. Morley 


‘Should send fathers and sons fighting for precedence 
in reading it.” —Daily Dispatch. ‘Brilliantly written.’ — 
Observer. 7/6 


The Beachcomber 
a novel by William McFee 


‘A fine vigorous tale of the sea and of a hero pursued 
by women.’—News-Chronicle. ‘McFee at his very 
best.’ —Sunday Times. 8/6 


Mr. Tootleoo and Co. 
Bernard and Elinor Darwin 


‘One of the best things that Christmas has brought 
us.’—Country Life. Further adventures of this estab- 
lished children’s favourite. Coloured pictures. 5/- 


Salar the Salmon. 

741° 
3rd large printing Henry Williamson 
The life-story of a salmon by the author of Tarka the 
Oiter. ‘A truly magnificent piece of writing.’ —The 
editor of the Fishing Gazette, in the Sketch. 7/6 


Byron: The Years of Fame 
Peter Quennell 


‘Brilliant, important, a positive pleasure to read.’ — 
New Statesman. Illustrated. 15/- 


A True Tale of 
Love in Tonga 


Robert Gibbings 


The perfect Christmas gift. A tale of the South Seas, 
told with 23 delightful engravings. 3/6 


rR, >] as 
To Be a Farmer’s Boy 
. 
A. G. Street 
Written especially for those who wish to know all 
about the country, or think of farming as a career. 
“The best guide we know.’ —Countryman. 5/- 


The Land 
KR. G. Stapledon 


An inspiring vision of the future, dealing not only 
with agriculture, but with the land as the national 
playground. Illustrated. 15/- 


Reason and Emotion 
John Macmurray 


The author of Freedom in the Modern World (now in 
a new revised edition, 6/—) defines his attitude to the 
problems of education, sex, and religion, and the survival 


of human personality. 7/6 


The New Architecture and 
the Bauhaus Walter Gropius 


The greatest pioneer of the new movement pleads that 
what the past did for wood, brick and stone, the present 
shall do for steel, concrete and glass. ‘Will make even 
an architectural student sit up.’—New Statesman. 
26 illustrations. 6/- 


fa hy - 
The Geeta 

a 4 a a = 
translated by Shri Purohit Swami 
The most famous poem in the classical literature of 
India. ‘A beautiful rendering.’ — Manchester Guardian, 
‘The world cannot be too thankful for this translation.’ 


— Times of India. 21/- 
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secured for itself full representation in the new constitution, 
and the most cursory reading of the proceedings precedent to 
the passing of the Bill shows that its spokesmen, carefully 
selected for, their representative character, and under the 
leadership of His Highness the Aga Khan, associated them- 
selves with the demand for a forward movement in the govern- 
ing structure and for responsibility with safeguards in the 
Centre. : ; P 
This introduction reveals the worst side of propaganda-—a 
crude summary of damaging statements, possibly true in them- 
selves, but wrenched from their context painting a picture 
with little resemblance to the whole truth. 
STANLEY REED. 


An English Native 


‘This Torch of Freedom. By the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. €d.) 

A puBLIC speech may as easily disguise as reveal the speaker's 
personality. He may be a skilled advocate, infinitely adapt- 
able to his audience, adept at making the worse argument 
appear the better. But a volume of speeches must be a more 
faithful mirror. A man cannot be playing a part for ever, 
any more than he can fool all the people all the time. Either 
his speeches will reveal him as he is, or as patently an opportu- 
list, unsteadied by the essential ballast of principle. 

But the man of single purpose may be revealed as clearly, 
though not as fully, by one speech as by a score. That is 
pre-eminently true of the Prime Minister, as this admirably 
selected collection of his public addresses amply demonstrates. 
‘The twenty-six speeches here collected range over a wide field, 

religion, literature, politics in the widest sense, everything 
that concerns the life of the common man, and in particular 
the common Englishman. For half a Celt though Mr. Baldwin 
may confess to being when he goes to receive the freedom of 
Inverness, it is as the essential Englishman, the Englishman 
of the Shropshire hills and the Severn Valley and the 
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Worcester orchards, that in utterance after utterance he leaves 
himself on record. -No words could more accurately describe 
him than the first half of the description. he applies to Johy 
Wesley—* he was typically English : the best native qualitie, 
were in him.” What of the second half—... . and were raised 
to such an extraordinary pitch that they became genius 
If the Prime Minister's own answer to that question is to be 
sought it comes crisp and curt in a sentence in his address 
on William Morris—* he used English, and English that 
could be understanded of the common people—of whom | 
am chief.” 

That after all is no modest claim,—‘* the common people, 
of whom I am chief.” It is, of course, precisely what a Prime 
Minister necessarily is, though Mr. Baldwin did not use it jy 
that sense. And though the Prime Minister is not habitually 
regarded as a genius, there can be a steadfast simplicity, ora 
simple steadfastness, which if it is not genius may carry a man 
further and plant him firmer than the richest endowment of 
genius ever would. ‘* Moribus stat res Romana—on character 
the Roman State is founded,” Mr. Baldwin, as Lord Rector, 
told the students of Glasgow University in 1930. He might 
add today, though it is the one thing that it is inconceivable 
he would add, that on the character of one man, more than on 
any other single element, the stability of the Government he 
leads in 1935 is based. No man reaches the office of Prime 
Minister without a lengthy record of public service behind 
him. Most of them have been consciously seeking greatness: 
some have had greatness thrust upon them. The present 
Prime Minister is of the latter. The first rung of the ladder 
on which he set his foot was the lowest possible. ** I can only 
lay before you with diffidence,”’ he told the Institute of Public 
Administration in 1932, ‘some disconnected _ reflections 
arising from a public life which began as a parish councillor "— 
but (this from an address to the Empire Parliamentary 
Association in 1935). °° I believe there is no better life to which 
a man can devote himself than this life of public service, if he 
takes into it his ideals, and if he is determined to think more 
of the good of the country than of himself.’ Few will be 
disposed to challenge the accuracy of that piece of uninten- 
tional self-portraiture. 

The compilers of this volume have been happy. both in 
their selection and their arrangement of the Prime Minister's 
recent speeches. They reveal him as statesman -when he deals 
with democracy and national character and the responsibilities 
of Empire ; as a Christian with sympathies unconfined when 
he addresses the Bible Society on Religion and National Life, 
or the Methodists on Wesley, or the Baptists on the contribu- 
tion that denomination has made to the life of this country 
and the world: as the /itt¢rateur who gets out of literature 
ail that is best in it and all it is most meant to give, when he 
lets flow his thoughts on Shakespeare at Stratford or Scott at 
Edinburgh ; as the Englishman rooted’ in English soil, nur- 
tured by English streams, braced by the winds on Englisli 
hills, one in spirit with generation behind generation of English 
yeomen and English squires, when he opens his heart on 
The Wealth and Glory of England, or The Love of Country 
Things. or the English Heritage. Scotsmen may complain 
if they choose that the Prime Minister of Great Britain is too 
English. As to that, Scotsmen have had their fair share of 
Prime Ministers of late. In any case, if they read in this 
volume the address on Scott, or the Rectorial Address at 
Glasgow. or the Installation Address at St. Andrews, they will 
find their discontents considerably assuaged. 

One further service this collection renders. It reveals the 
singular effectiveness of the Prime Minister's command of 
** English understanded of the common people.” His words 
are not the words of an orator as commonly understood, but 
his speeches are uniformly dignified, they are simple. they 
are lit up with a wealth of literary allusion woven dexterously 
and aptly into the texture of the whole, and they possess 
invariably the supreme virtue of complete lucidity. The 
men who can frame a sentence like ** They heard that trumpet 
as they looked out from the door of their tent, and saw the 
swift remorseless fingers of inexorable fate weaving theit 
shroud of snow,” is a man with a sure and quiet mastery ovel 
language. The Prime Minister's rich and varied personality is 
revealed only vaguely and imperfectly by his occasional 
speeches as reported at intervals in the daily Press. This 
volume presents a portrait full and satisfying. 

Witson Harris. 
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MATTER, 
MYTH & SPIRIT 


by DOROTHEA CHAPLIN 
PREFACE BY SIR GRAFTON ELLIOT SMITH 


“In this revised edition of her study of various 
phases of  folk-lore and prehistoric symbolism, 
Mrs. Chaplin compares the allegorical significance, 
especially as reflected in ancient literature and legend, 
of the myths ot the Western Celts with those of 
some American races and of the Hindus, ancient and 
modern. As Sir G. Elliot Smith indicates in his 
preface, Mrs. Chaplin has reaped a rich harvest, show- 
ing that the apparently world-wide diffusion of 
ancient culture is well worth exploring on these lines.” 

—The Times. 

Mythology rather than philosophy is the dominant 
motive of ‘Matter, Myth and Spirit,’ by Dorothea 
Chaplin. .. . This ‘work is packed with erudition 
presented in "popular form, and is intended to enhance 
the interest of travel by ‘explaining the legends and 
folk-lore associated with various localities, ranging 
irom the British Isles (notably the Celtic element in 
Scotland and Cornwall) to places far afield, as in India 
and the Americas.”—IJllustrated London News. 

“A volume of absorbing interest to all who find 
pleasure in delving into the origins of the races of 
mankind . . . a remarkable volume in its mass of pre- 
historic detail, and scveral striking illustrations are 
given.”"—IV eekly Scoisman. 


Fully Illustrated Second Edition 


8s. 6d. 


RIDER & CO., 


Paternoster House, London, E.C.4 
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BUSINESS AND I 


By W. J. B. Odhams 


Mr. W. J. B. Odhams, who has been for 
more than sixty years connected with the 
great business which bears his name, 
has written a book of a very unusual 
kind. The life of the business and his 
own have been so completely interwoven 
that he has been able to tell both stories 
in one without producing the effect of 
trying to mix oil and water. Even on the 
rare occasions when his material is 
severely financial his style never loses 
its lucidity and flow. 


Price 8’6 net. 
LONDON: MARTIN SECKER 
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Through a 


Stranger’s Hands 


compiled by NEA WALKER 

Edited by KENNETH RICHMOND 
Sir OLIVER LODGE in the foreword: “I 
commend this book to anyone interested in these 
matters ... there is nothing abstruse about it, 
and there is much of human as well as of scien- 
tific interest’ “‘ Remarkable new light on the 
whole question of survival ”—Dly. Sketch “It 
is not likely to emulate the popularity of “ Ray- 
mond,’ but from an evidential point of view it 
is, to our thinking, of considerably greater value ” 
—Times Illustrated 16,/- 


2nd impression 


Lord Lovat 


by Sir FRANCIS LINDLEY 
“We close the book with deep gratitude ”’— 
Times ‘A most illuminating footnote to the 
history of the moving times in which Lovat 
played so characteristic a part ’’—Spectator 
Illustrated 18/- 


3rd impression 


a 
Mrs. Hwfa Williams's 
IT WAS SUCH FUN 
“The effect of the whole book is of a very 
brilliant patchwork quilt pieced together from 
rich bits of material gathered from all over the 
world, each gay fragment suggesting a portrait 
or a tale ”—Times Illustrated 18/- 























3rd impression 


Tickets, Please 


by V. C. BUCKLEY 
exciting, understanding book ”—J)/y. 
Herald “Mr. Buckley has written another 
entertaining travel book . packed with in- 
formation and pleasant reminiscences ”—Sunday 





‘A gay, 





Times Illustrated 12/6 
« by D. M. B. COLLIER 
Marconi * © 3 )7 j4cor 


“This book is one of the comparatively small number 
that a reviewer feels justified in recommending both for 
the domestic bookshelves and the library list ”—Sheffield 
Telegraph ‘Illustrated 18/- 


One Man’s Vision 


THE STORY OF RHODESIA 
by W. D. GALE 
“ Stirring reading. The book is a valuable contribution 
to colonial history, from the pioneer 
side "—Liverpaol Post Illus. 18/- 


HUTCHINSON 
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Motocco 


Quest Romantic. By Captain F. H. Mellor. (Selwyn and 


Blount. 15s.) 
The Folklore of Morocco. By Francoise Legey. 

Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
Ir is an unfortunate thing about Morocco that no tourist 
who can handle a typewriter ever expects to have to pay 
his own expenses there. In fact, with luck he may even 
come out with a balance on the credit side. Consequently, 
books in which a few weeks’ tourism are padded out with 
photographs to fill up a solid-looking volume of “ travel” 
abound like the sands of the sea. 

It is hard to imagine who buys these books. One or two 
might find a market among the stay-at-homes ; but surely 
no one can collect whole series of them, as a hobby; for 
while they are almost as numerous as postage-stamps, they 
are more expensive to buy, more bulky to store, and exhibit 
less variety in execution. 

There was a time, of course, when Christian travellers in 
Morocco were rare, and the remains of the westernmost 
empire of Islam were a romantic fossil of genuine glamour. 
But that kind of romance is now only visible to those who 
travel with coloured spectacles. The country has _ lately 
beeome one of the most betouristed in the world. It is 
easily and cheaply accessible; a return-ticket by steamer 
costs only twelve pounds; travelling even partly by air, 
you can breakfast in Morocco any day, and breakfast the 
following day in Paris. Once you,are there, moreover, there 
are luxurious charabanes to take you-—droves of you— 
almost anywhere that you want to go, over roads which are 
as good as any in Europe. There is hardly a town without 
a luxurious international hotel. As for security, of course, 
the traveller is nowadays at least as safe as he is at home. 

So much on the one count. On the other, it must be 
admitted that the country has a very real fascination for 
those who have been long resident there, and who do not 
mind (having different interests) the absence today of the 
exterior romantic atmosphere which once genuinely enveloped 


(Allen and 
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/ and practices which are recorded : 


| 


the place. But this kind of fascination. is only the Product 
of intimate acquaintance: it does not readily leap to the 
eye—least of all the eye behind the aforesaid spectacles, 

In addition to his personal impressions, Captain Mellor 
devotes considerable space to historical narrative. He hag 
as a historian, the disadvantage of believing everything Ps 
is told. Historical truth is not so easily attained as all that, 
One does not suggest that his informants wilfully misled Captain 
Mellor (though it must at times have been tempting for 
them): but it ought at least to have occurred to him that 
other informants, equally qualified, might perhaps haye 
described certain characters in very different colours: ang 
it might therefore have been well if Captain Mellor, before 
passing judgements ew cathedra, had based his enquiries 9 
little more widely. 

Further, it would have been a little politer if the author, 
in returning thanks to his informants, had taken more care 
in ascertaining correctly their names. 

Dr. Francoise Legey’s book is of a very different character ; 
the fruit of a long residence in the country, and of an honest 
interest in its people. It is an attempt to tabulate (though 
in rather a rule-of-thumb way) what, for want of a better 
term, is generally called the folklore of the country. As such 
it is a sound and interesting book. It does not, of course, 


‘vival Westermarck’s monumental Ritual and Belief in 


Morocco ; but it correctly claims to supplement that. work, 
It modestly disclaims any attempt at comparative anthro. 
pology, and there is no psychological analysis of the beliefs 
thus it rather disarms 


. criticism, And yet the critic feels bound to voice certain 
‘ regrets. The descriptions, for example, while having the 


/ advantages of conciseness, are frequently so bald that they 


do not convey their full flavour to the foreigner at all, 


' Moreover, the system of classification, which lumps together, 


for instance, all the beliefs connectcd with birth in one 
chapter, and the beliefs connected with water in another 
chapter, makes it extremely difficult to disentangle their 
origins and aflinities. Nor is there much indication of the 
geographical and racial distribution of the different beliefs, 
After all, Morocco is far from homogeneous: it is a country 
peopled by Berbers, Arabs, Jews, negroes, and natives of 
Nordie stock: Paganism, Judaism, and even Christianity 
have flourished there, only to be ousted by Islam; and 
official Islam as certainly frowns on many of the beliefs 
recorded here as official Christianity frowns on the similar 
beliefs of Europe. Much of the value of the record of such 
beliefs, therefore, is lost if there is no indication of the racial 
origins of the believer, and-the religious affinities of the belief. 
The book is a valuable one, however, for all that. 


George Moore 


Epitaph on George Moore. By Charles Morgan. (Macmillan. 5s.) 
Moore left instructions in his will, made a little over a year 
before his death, that Mr. Charles Morgan should undertake 
the task of writing his biography ; and he also held many 
conversations with Mr. Morgan on the subject of the content 
and form of the proposed book, being particularly anxious 
that he should be commemorated by a ** true novel,” and not 
by a “tombstone in two volumes.” The book should be 
written, Moore thought, with indifference to all but aesthetic 
consequences, a rather obscure saying when applied to 4 


' biography, but it was in this way that Moore had conducted 


his own life, more or less, apart from the Celtic episode when 
a moral indignation against the Boer War caused him to 
return to his native Ireland. All Mr. Morgan’s readers, with 
this beautifully composed Epitaph on George Moore before them, 


' will regret the untoward circumstance which led him to the 
‘ decision to abandon the promised biography which Moore 


and Mr. Morgan had imagined together. 

“Good English, however good it may be, will gain no man 
immortality,” says Mr. Morgan, and he tells us that Moore 
(whose English in fact was not always ‘* good ”) sometimes 


 wearied of being praised for his style, as if it consisted solely 


in a faultless control of phrase and cadence. His especial 
pride was in his power of anecdote ; and Mr. Morgan thinks 
that, this claim admitted, it will lead us to the conclusion that 
the achievement of the mature Moore was a new method of 
story-telling, a conquest of the technical difficulties which 
meet the novelist as he:passes from dialogue to narrative and 
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Grey Owl’s Film Lectures at 


Regent St. Polytechnic, December I7th to 28th. 





GREY 
OWL 


His Lecture Tour has opened 
the doors everywhere for his 
books—the famous Pilgrims 
of the Wild, and the charming 
new book for children and 
grown-ups, Sajo and her 
Beaver People. 


Compton Mackenzie (Daily 
Mail) says of Sajo: “* It is the 
best tale of its kind since 
Black Beauty.” 





PILGRIMS OF THE WILD 
Seventh Printing Illusirated 12s 6d 


THE ADVENTURES OF SAJO 
AND HER BEAVER PEOPLE 
Fifth Printing Fully Illustrated 7s 6d 
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Great. 
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TRIAL OF 
RATTENBURY 
AND 
STONER 


Edited by F. 
(Fully illustrated, 10s. 6d.) 
Being the 64th Volume of 

THE NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES 


TENNYSON JESSE 


A fully illustrated 36pp. catalogue describing 
the 64 volumes comprising the Series of 
Notable British Trials may be had free on 
application to the publishers. 
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THE LAST PURITA 


by GEORGE SANTAYANA 


Spectator: “ This distinguished and well-mannered book 

eats surely one of the few modern books that will 
remain.’ 

DESMOND MacCARTHY (Sunday Times): 
remarkable book.” 


8/6 net 


“A most 


SUMMER TIME ENES 


by JOHN HARGRAVE 878 pp. 10/- 


RICHARD CHURCH (John o’ London): “A remark- 
ably successful experiment—high life, low life, dole-love, 
and coronet-boredom—all ‘ee to make a pattern of the 
eater s philosophy. . 

“A book whose sincerity, depth of fecling and under- 
standing, and lyrical expression will command attention.” 


HAROLD NICOLson 


Spectator: ‘‘ One of the most brilliant of living bio< 
graphers.”—S7R ARTHUR SALTER. 





DWIGHT MORROW .- 18/- ;) BYRON - - + = + 5-5 
LORD CURZON (1919-25) 18/- | TENNYSON - - + - 7/6 
PEACEMAKING, 1919 - 18'- | PUBLIC FACES - 3.6 
LORD CARNOCK - - 21/- | SOME PEOPLE - + &- 


ENGLAND ALL THE WAY 


by JAMES TURLE 7/6 net 
Author of “The England I Love Best.” 
Country Life: “Those who know Mr, Turle’s earlier 
work will not need to be told of the charm with which he 
writes of the countryside. 
“He has a keen eye for the essential England as‘ it 
exists outside the crowded tewns, and a fine sense of the 
value of the past.... 4 A very charming disquisition.” 


TRAVELS IN THE SOUTH SEAS by HUGO ADOLF 
BERNATZIK With 100 photographs 10/6 net 


Crown Colonist: “Dr. Bernatzik has a light and an 
observant eye, and his experiences will be found absorbing. 

“The photographs are admirable, and have caught their 
subjects in perfectly natural moments. ‘There are over a 
hundred and they are a fine testimony to the author’s 
skill and judgment with a camera.” 


DICKENS LETTERS 


TO HIS WIFE Edited with notes by WALTER DEXTER 
2 Frontispieces 10/- net 

Country Life: “ His letters are some of the raciest, the 
most spontaneous, warm-hearted and generally delightful 
in the worid,.and contain little pieces of description, 
dashed off on the spur of the moment, which are worthy 
to rank with anything in his books,” 


HELEN WADDELL 


BEASTS AND SAINTS 5/- | THE Sesame 


Robert Gibbings Woodcuts ScCHO - 76 
PETER ABELARD - 7/6 | MANON oy - § 
MEDIEVAL LATIN LYRICS FROM THE 

LYRICS : . CHINESE - - += + 26 


“RING LEHR” 


AND THE GILDED AGE 
by E. DREXEL LEHR Illustrated 12/- net 


New Statesman: “... contains literary material that 
any modern novelist might be glad to purloin. I do not 
doubt the authenticity of her wrongs as they are retailed 
by Mrs. Lehr; but I cannot help admiring the energy, 
eloquence and. gusto with which she has put them on 
record, Her book is the portrait of an unusual man. 
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from one plane of consciousness to another, or communi- 
cates retrospect. Until his coming the attempts had been 
based on elaborate investigations of the written word, but 
‘twith his capacity for observing simple truths that other 
men pass by * (and perhaps it should have been added with 
some hints from the conversations of Mr. Yeats and the 
explorations of Synge in the virtues of oral tradition) Moore 
set himself to solve the problem by recovering for the English 
novel its fabular origins without rejecting the rich and 
complex language of his masters, Landor and Pater. 
Although among the later acquaintance of the novelist, 
Mr. Morgan deals in a very interesting way with certain 
aspects of Moore’s evolution, both as a man and as a writer, 
which have puzzled older friends. He makes a great point of 
the fact that Moore’s literary history exhibits more than the 
customary ups and downs of a literary life. In passages of 
even his later books, when Moore was being acclaimed as the 
greatest living stylist, one might come in the first drafts upon 
the really virulent badness of his forgotten novels and poetry, 
such as Mike Fleicher and Flowers of Passion. Sentences 
appeared which ‘seemed to have been interpolated by some 
flashy writer of novelettes for the lesser magazines of the 
*eighties.” They were the work of the unregenerate Moore, 
whom he once called Amico’ Moorini, and Mr. Morgan 
suggests that this embarrassing spectre at his elbow put 
Moore on his guard and caused him to give an impression of 
inhumanity which was far from being in his character. But 
did Moore give in general an impression of inhumanity ? 
Others have dwelt upon his gift of familiarity, and Mr. Morgan 
himself feels an exaggeration in descriptions of his coldness. 
In his youth Moore combined an exceptional geniality and 
even effusiveness with a temper of the most uncertain sort 
(I am feminine, perverse,” he wrote in his early Con- 
fessions); and as he never disciplined himself on this side 
it was natural enough that as an old and grievously suffering 
man his quarrels should have become more frequent and un- 
reasoning and his ways more unaccountable. But he was 
also, in the loneliness of his last years, paying for that sacrifice 
of himself and his neighbour to his art, which Mr. Morgan 
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describes in an eloquent passage. He never wrote with ease, 
and was always attacking tasks, some of which Mr, Morgan 
analyses in detail, of infinite difficulty : all the powers of self. 
discipline of this most unworldly of materialists were exhausted 
by his work: .“‘ saint or devil according to your prejudice.» 


J. M. Hoye, 
To and Fro 


Youth Uncharted. By Stephen Lawford. 
Watson. 7s/ 6d.). 

Happity for England she has always produccd the restless 
hearts who long to follow knowledge like a sinking star, ang 
Jaunch out to regions where gloom the dark broad seas. Cer. 
tainly Mr. Lawford has been one of them, and he has taken 
his enviable opportunities gaily without hesitation. Hig 
first opportunity came at the outbreak of the War while he 
was still an undergraduate in Oxford, and it is remarkable for 
how many years he longed to save up enough money to return 
to the University. As he wore spectacles the recruiting doctor 
refused to pass him till young Lawford made the bold sug. 
gestion that they should test the question by a set at tennis, 
Lawford just managed to win, was recruited, served under 
blaspheming sergeants on the Plain, and was sent to the 
Indian frontier and the stewpot of Aden. Tighting in the 
desert there, he got a bullet through his hand, had to be sent 
home, and lost the use of two fingers. 

In crossing the Mediterranean the ship was threatened by 
a submarine, and he asked a naval man in the berth above 
him whether there was a good chance of being picked up if 
the ship sank : 

** He replied, ‘ Not so bad. But I ’opes to God we aint picked 
up by them blanky Frogs.’ I said I did not mind who rescued me, 
To which my naval rating remarked, ‘ You don’t know nothing 
about the ’orrors of war you don’t. Early on in the war I was in 
destroyers in these parts ‘and a French transport was sunk. We 
went in to pick up survivors. I picked up two, and, my Gawd, 
they kissed me something ’orrid !’”* 


(Ivor Nicholson and 


Mr. Lawford, being a scholar in languages, never hesitates to 
quote exactly, or nearly exactly, the common words used by 
the majority of-the English people when they feel at home, 
and his humour does not desert him even in the worst crisis. 
Crisis after crisis came when just after the peace he was sent 
out in some semi-official position to work with the White 
Armies of Denikin and Wrangel in Russia. He has not much 
to say for the Whites as soldiers, though, after all, they ee 
shared the usual Russian characteristics : 

“The White generals were divided, many were brave, galled 
and able, others were not ; but what struck me most at tho time 
was the lack of practicality, the unwillingness to give up personal 
jealousy for the common: cause, the reluctance to come to a clear 
decision and, above all, the terrible amount of talk and discussion 
which took. place on every possible, and impossible, occasion, 
Well might General Kaledin remark before he shot himself, that 
Russia was lost by too much talk.” 

The author was present in Constantinople during that con- 
fused time when the Allies were in occupation. After Kemal 
Pasha and Gencral Harington had patched up some sort of 
terms he went wandering far through Asiatic Turkey and the 
Caucasus. The next few years were spent in the Balkans or 
at Geneva, where he met his hero’ Nansen and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, or in Egypt under Allenby. For three yéars he was 
stationed at Constantinople in charge of the refugees, and all 
who know refugees will appreciate his unénding difficulties. 
Crowds of helpless people driven from their homes by Turks 
or Bolsheviks had to be settled somewhere, even aftér Kemal 
had driven thousands of Greeks to drown off the quays of 
Smyrna. During and since the War we came to know those 
refugees too well. “We knew the kind of luggage the poor 
creatures tried to carry away with them; 

“ Pieces of furniture, parrot cages, small dogs, big dogs, cats, 
a goat, cocks and hens, trunks, baskets, perambulators, blankets, 
petrol tins with ferns in them, carpets, the stock-in-trade of itinerant 
tobacconists, wax figures and dressmaking-busts lying in abandoned 
attitudes, cooking stoves and sacks of oranges and onions.” 


After a brief stay in London the wanderer was off again, 
this time to South America, with a commission to settle more 
refugees far up the River Paraguay. Terrible adventures he 
—-I was going to say—enjoyed ;° but shipwreck, drowning, 
famine, desolation, and the ceaseless plague of mosquitoes 
pass the limit of a wanderer’s enjoyment. It is hard to say 
which was his most terrible situation : perhaps when he was 
lost in a Bolivian forest without food or drink, but contrived 
to discover a little muddy stream to lap while a jaguar glared 
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Before you buy 
your next car... 


THE VAUXHALL LIGHT SIX 


is the car that has changed Riding into 
Gliding with Independent Springing. <A 
lively six-cylinder engine, nage luxurious 
coachwork, Syn chro- mesh, No-Draught 
Ventilation and an easy jacking system— 
are other reasons why it is the most popu- 
lar Light Six today. Standard Saloon 
(12 h.p.) £205. De Luxe Saloon (12 h.p. 
or 14 hp.) £225. Coupé (12 hp. or 14 h-p.) 
£245, 


THE VAUXHALL BIG SIX 

is a big, luxurious car in the true Vauxhall 
tradition with a choice of a 20 h.p. or 27 h.p. 
engine. It has Body-Conformity seating— 
the most comfortable driver’s seat ever yet 
devised—entirely automatic chassis lubrica- 
tion, Synchro-Mesh and No-Draught Venti- 
lation, Saloon, as illustrated, £325. Wide 
range of special coachwork models. 





12 H.P., 14 H.P., 20 H.P., 27 H.P 


Vauxhall 


We recommend that, in your own interests, you 
try one or more of the new Vauxhalls. 


The things we say about the cars we manufac- 
ture are not nearly so important as your own 
impressions after driving a Vauxhall—plus the 


experience of thousands of satisfied owners. 


You will have to live with the car of your choice 
for a long time so, surely, you owe it to yourself 
to make your tests and comparisons as complete 
as possible by investigating all cars that come 
within the price you wish to pay. 


Your local Vauxhall dealer will be glad to place 
a car at your disposal for a trial run, or, if you 
prefer, we will arrange it for you. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON. 


May we send you copies of the latest Vauxhall Catalogues? 











VAUXHALL 








BIG SIX SALOON 20.H.P. or 27 H.P. £325 
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ASK FOR 


Crawford's 
Scotch 


Shortbread 


The Shortbread of Tradition 
DELIGHTFUL FOR AFTERNOON TEA 


SOLD BY GROCERS & BAKERS EVERYWHERE 
































— “Sorry, can't read 
1» your writing!” 


The man with bad handwriting is a 
menace to his friends—and Father 
Christmas. To write illegibly causes 
untold inconvenience to the people to 
whom he writes. One day he will buy 
a Remington Home Portable Typewriter. It’s so much 
easier to type your letters, so much quicker and so much 
more courteous. It takes a very short time to learn to type 
expertly. And you can automatically keep carbon copies 
of everything. Why not give the family a jomt Christmas 
present ? 
Fill in this coupon and find out about the finest Home 
Portable Typewriter made. 








Reminsten 


Rome Portable Typewriter 
Asscmbled in Great Britain with British ga 
Labour. y 
£9. 9s. Od. cash or 10 monthly 
payments of £1. 
There is also a Noiseless Portable at 
£17. 17s. and others at lower prices. 
All write with a Remington! 
He ee eee ee 
COU PON Remington Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
Tel.; Mansion House 3333. 
Picase send, without obligation, particulars of the 


ton Home Portable 


Sa eT SE OL LLP P PES TTI TOE Tae 639 j 










Typewriter, i 
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at him from the opposite bank. The whole story is told 
without complaint or exaggeration, and one likes to think 
that now the restless hero is safely settled in some post under 
the League at Geneva—settled, if the League itself ean be 
called settled. Henry W. Nevinsoy, 


England and Europe 

An Introductory History of England and Europe. 
H. A. L. Fisher. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
‘THERE are times when men and women are seized with 
desire to write universal history. The present rage for thi 
kind of literature is probably due to the War and the over. 
throw of custom and order in the mind and the life of societies, 
The. writer feels that he can only make terms with the world 
in which he finds himself if he arranges human history jin 
kind of pattern ;~ if he satisfies himself that he understands 
not only what is happening in one place or another, but how 
what is happening in this place or that is connected with 
the rest of his experience. 

Mrs. Fisher's venture is a distinguished example of this 
new fashion. ‘I have tried,” she says in her preface, “ to 
tell the story of the British people, not as the story of an 
isolated island, but as part of the whole story of Europe, 
to describe how the present. Britain has come into being, 
and, as part of that account, to sketch the development of 
modern Europe.” This is an immense project and Mrs, 
Fisher explains that she embarked on it because she was 
fascinated by the task. It is pretty certain that nobody 
could have accomplished it with success who had not her 
zest and enthusiasm. For her book has all the charm and 
vigour of a work in which vast industry is employed without 
leaving any sense of effort or strain. For Mrs. Fisher adds 
to a great learning a style that is easy and agreeable and the 
power of making a little space go a long way. Her description 
of Napoleon the Third, taken at random, will give the reader 
an excellent idea of her skill and economy with her pen. 
‘* Himself a Liberal, desirous of promoting Liberal ideas, he 
was obliged to depend for support on the clerical party, 
with which his Empress was in the closest sympathy. France, 
divided between legitimists, republicans and Bonapartists, 
could never give him united allegianee. -Needing peace in 
order to develop industry, Napoleon also needed war in order 
to maintain the Benapartists tradition of glory. Desiring 
liberty and progress, the Emperor had to persuade the world 
that he represented stability.” This is an excellent account 
in a few sentences of the problems set to Napoleon by his 
circumstances, and to Europe by his character. 

J. L. Hammonp. 


By Mrs. 


Journey Through the Night 


Irish Stummy in America. By Pat O'Mara. (Hopkinson. 
Ts. 6d.) 


Tiu1s book will be read and enjoyed as a novel, for although 


‘ it purports to be autobiography, its interest is artistic rather 


than documentary. Some novelists have to live their novels 
to write them: and Mr. O'Mara, I suspect, is one of these. 
So after the period of his life described in the Autobiography 
of a Liverpool Irish Slummy, he emigrated to Baltimore, 
where he became a taximan : this is not to say that economic 
necessity did not compel his emigration: but that an even 
greater necessity was his desire to write a book. 

Considering this as autobiography, one is reminded con- 
stantly of the fact that Mr. O’Mara is Irish: with the best 
will in the world one:can hardly believe that his memory 
is as retentive of long conversations with Helen and Sally, 
his two mistresses, the first of whom is all Mind, the second 
all Body, as he would have us believe: and one is worried 
by a speculative freedom which romanticises his whole back- 
ground, and everyone he meets. In fact this book is full 
of rather exhibitionistic blarney : yet considered as fictional 
autobiography—a genre to which mest of D. H. Lawrence's 
novels belong—it is authentic, and shows rare powers of 
description and imagination. 

Mr. O'Mara arrives in Baltimore, plies his taxi all day, 
and at night lives in what he calls a “ bordello,” in order 
to be near Sally ; but at 6 p.m. nevertheless goes for a walk 
in the park with Helen, his spiritual sister. All the time 
he is writing and reading. He only reads big stuff, Homer, 
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“THIRD EDITION PS 
THE REAL 


ABYSSINIA y 


Col. c. F. REY, C.M.G. 


> 


A 





“Nor ibl. i who has not read this volume 
should expand on the question.” —The Observer. 10s. 6d. net 


THE ANGLER’S WEEK-END BOOK 


By ERIC TAVERNER and JOHN MOORE, Illustrated with 
Woodcuts by Marcor Haman, and a number of illustrations 
from ancient angling” books, 

This is a book for the man who likes to go week-ending in the 
company of a fishing-rod. It is quite unlike any book that has 
been written before about angling; its dual purpose is to inform 
and to entertain. It also helps to identify birds, flowers, weeds, 
and flies. Ss. 6d, net 


SECOND EDITION 


: 
Yo 
“GREASED LINE FISHING FOR SALMON , 

‘ 


An explanation of the methods of A. H. E. Woop of Glassel 
and Cairnton, ogg his records, by “JOCK SCOTT,” 
with a chapter by _G._L, M. La Brancur and an appreciation 
by the Rr. Hon. J. Hirrs, P.C. Colour Plate of Flies and 
many other Illustrations. Demy &8vo. Price, met, 12s. 6d. 

“These methods have now been adopted on many rivers, 
nearly always with suecess, when the ordinary methods are 
useless.°—The Times, 


CONTRACT WITHOUT CONVENTIONS 


Contract Dridge bidding simplified, A. MANNING 
FOSTER. 6s. net Pw 


LONSDALE ®” LIBRARY y 
PIRI ere 


Editors: THE EARL OF LONSDALE, K.G., and 
% Mr. ERIC PARKER, Editor-in-Chief of The Field. ‘4 


GAME BIRDS, BEASTS AND FISHES y 


ON With magnificent nature photographs of animals, birds, ete. 
@4 ‘By ERIC PARKER. . 15s. net Sp 


i MOTOR CRUISING ) 


Edited by K. M. MILLER and Commander JOHN IRVING. % 
os Contributions by Norman Hart, J. R. Barnett, S. M. Fow er, s 
CN H. P. Avten, Artuur F, Evans, W. ©. Horsnattr, GFORCE ? 


cemereeenenae sil icreman a: 


Fa 


Corprroy, Str Cuartes Attom, J. B. Kirkpatrick, &e., &e. 


4 About 500 illustrations, Or, Leather, 31s. 6d. Buekram, 21s. No 
aN Seeley, Service & Co. cane Yo 
GBA 196 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 2 SACO) 


PERSONAL APPEAL 


FROM 


THE EARL OF GRANARD 
AND 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD MILNE 


The time has come when, as President and Chairman of 
The Cancer Hospital (Free), we must ask you to allow 
us to make an urgent and even pathetic appeal for help. 
We must have immediate financial assistance to enable 
the Hospital to deal with the extraordinary necessities 
crowding upon us daily in our efforts to combat this 
terrible disease, which seems, alas, to increase and not 
diminish and to which any one of us may, at short 
notice, fall a victim. 

We have to deal with three main tasks : (a) The cure or 
alleviation of cancer where it is not too far advanced ; 
(6) The care of those in whom the disease is so far 
advanced as to be incurable; (c) Research for the 
discovery of its cause and cure. 

It will be fully appreciated what a formidable field these 
investigations and treatment must cover and what a 
vast expense is incurred to do human justice to all. 
We cannot grapple with this responsibility unless we 
can secure substantial help. 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 





























Unforgettable 


Christmas Presents / 


ARTHUR WRAGG’S BOOKS 


PSALMS FOR 
MODERN LIFE 


Introduction by 
H. R. L. (“DICK”) SHEPPARD 


BeEverRLEY NICEOLS: 
““4\ pook of which I find it difficult to speak 
too highly. Here in these drawings is all that 
I feel about life.’’ 
StorM JAMESON : 

“Tt is plain that Arthur Wragg is a deeply 
religious man. . . J hope and belie ‘ve this 
book will be sent w ‘ide ly over the land.’ 


6/- net 
and 


<“JESUS WEPT” 


Introducticn by 
VERNON BARTLETT 


Crem Roesnerts (Daily Telegraph): 

“‘Tfe shows us what we have done to the simple 
gospel of Jesus Christ. If everyone could see 
this beok, and take its lesson to heart, Mr. 
Wragg nught alter the face of the world, as 
the men of bleod, money and theory have never 
altered it. . . . These cartoons and a few lines 
of ironic quotations present us with the whole 
duty of man.” 

Haxnen Swarrer (Daily Herald): 
*‘Fierce though is the satire, the drawings are 
slashes of heauty. . . . It will all urge on the 
protest against conditions. It will shock and 

\ aiso mms ire. 
hurt, but it will also i I q/ a 


MACKINLAY KANTOR’S 


THE VOICE OF 
BUGLE ANN 


Daily Telegraph: 
‘There is an exquis site, haunting charm about 
this little tale of a dearly loved hound . . . this 
strangely moving ti ale, -eloquently simple, 
pulsating with atmosphere. A gem of rare 
quality. It rings clear and sweet Irke the voice 
of the four-footed heroine to which it owes its 


» 
name. ~/ 
o/- net 


The THRESHOLD 


An Anthology From Those 
at School 


Manchester Guardian: 
“The book contains much that readers of 
mature age will enjoy and admire.”’ 
Country Life: 
“Ts an anthology from a very original source. 
Here is often to be found genuine poetic 


feeling.’”’ , 
a 6/- net 


Selwyn & Blount 
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Dante and Shelley, whose works rest on little shelves which 
he has built-in to the taximen’s-rest room. As background, 
there is the city, the slums, the water, the extraordinary 
collection of people who pay him -his fares : the woman who 
is mad, the gangster who presses a gun to his neck and tries 
to rob him, the mother, the woman with Anglophobia. 
It is in fact a Voyage au bout de lu Nuit, thé kind of book 
of which Céline has written the archetype : 

** And on and on I wrote, “every ‘thing written in blood, yet every- 
thing formless, chaotic, unpublishable ; precious uncapturable 
emotion wasted. 
incontrollable subconscious terrors—nightmare nights when: the 
very shadows of my grassy Crow’s Nest would seem peopled with 
the strangest images and conflicts—stuff that apparently had no 
meaning in my conscious life. Nights . .-.”’ &e. 


The whole book has this macabre quality which is sometimes 
impressive, sometimes merely irritating. Mr. O° Mara’s world 
is a world of violence and extremes; ev erything is beautiful 
or squalid, Rabelaisian comedy or high tragedy: there are 
no moderate shades. ‘ At first I saw the humour of the 
thing, but soon deepest tragedy showed in every elaborate 
bit of preparation on our table,” is a sentence that shows 
how he can switch comedy off and tragedy on in a jiffy. 

One may doubt whether life is really as violent as this. 
Mr. O'Mara himself seems to doubt it, so that he underlines 
every tragic implication in every situation «just to make 
quite sure that the feeling of disaster is getting across. One 
of the most moving scenes in the book is when Helen reveals 
to him that :she is revolted by the idea of physical sex, because 
she was violated by her uncle at the age of fourteen. -The 
facts of the case are enough, and the dialogue is expressive : 
but Mr. O’Mara cannot leave it at that. He has to say: 

‘Time ? What is time? And what lies behind some of the 
commonplace masks we see everywhere ? Here in what I had 
thought of as a pleasant commonplace waitress I had discovered 
an essence, an omniscience and a tragedy that shook me to my 
very roots. And a brave, valiant, silently suffering heart to boot.” 
Now this is not altogether sincere, for I am sure that no one 
has ever set out more determinedly expecting to find, and 
was less surprised at finding, tragedy in *‘ commonplace 
waitresses ” than Mr. O'Mara. 

But these faults of style are only symptoms of an over- 
dramatic quality in Mr. O'Mara himself which seems, from 
this testimony, to affect his own behaviour. The second 
half of the book is devoted to the * tragedies ’’ of Sally and 
Helen, disasters in which the writer involved them, while 
keeping wonderfully free himself. Of the two, Sally, who 
represents the Flesh, is my favourite, and I cannot help 
feeling that if Mr. O’Mara had behaved more sensibly, he 
could have explained to her the circumstances of his Platonic 
relationship with Helen, without breaking both their hearts. 
But this was not to be. | Now when Mr. O’Mara was living 
with Sally, he lived with her in the * bordello”: he knew 
also that she received other lovers. Although her behaviour 
and conversation, as reported by him, seem fairly reasonable, 
he describes her in such terms as the following: ‘ It seems 
far-fetched, but I could almost feel her sucking my already 
low vitality as she stared at me and clawed me with fingers 
that with a few months had in my imagination changed 
from things of beauty to the fangs of a nerve-sapped some- 
thing out of hell.’ After a few weeks of combining this 
inferno of Sally with the heaven of Helen, he sensibly decides 
to return to Liverpool, leaving two broken hearts behind him. 
However, the call of Baltimore is strong, and after some years 
we find him returned again to a very, different and older 
Sally. A terrible scene follows, which he describes thus : 

‘Her hardened manner; interpretation of my flight—the dis- 
illusion was excruciating. I looked at her again, at the faded, 
abused remnant of a vital, full-bloomed flower that once had so 
fascinated and terrified me, and somehow I sensed an eerie sort 
of satisfaction, Zhis was my. Sally, the illusion that all these 
vears I never had forgotten 7?” 

Now comparing this description with the carlier one of 
Sally. I cannot for the life of me see why Mr. O'Mara was 
disillusioned. There is in fact, in this account of the second 
meeting with Sally a false note: it seems that Sally was a 
broken women, so Mr. O'Mara has to portray himsclf as 
broken also. It is this falseness of sentiment which mars 
not only the actual incidents, but also whole paragraphs of 
the writing in a book that is otherwise the product of a 
powerful and courageous imagination. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. 


“Fate Cries Out. 
Nights’ of frenzied ecstasy, intense despair, ' 


———_—= 
Fy e t e 
_ By, SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
God Likes them Plain. “By Erie Linklater. (Cape. 7s.: 6d.) 
Tuesday Afternoon.’ By EL. AwG.'Strong. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Two and Two Make Five. By Vernon Knowles. (Newnes, 


7s. 6d.) ° 
Playthings of Time. By Arnold Zweig. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
By Clemence Dane. (Heinemann. 7s. 6¢°)- 
The Forest Giant. By Adrien le Corbeau. Translated by TR, 
Lawrence. Engravings: by A. M. Parker. (Cape. 5s.): 


Mr. Srronc’s stories and Mr. Linklater’s stories are, both of 
them, whatever else one may wish to say about them, enter. 
taining—excellent reading for the Christmas fireside. They 
are both writers who, when they set out to write a story, Write 
a story that is in the oldest and simplest sense a story—some. 
thing that could mect safely the final Tolstoyan test : they 
could fit as a treasure into the clevvy-nook of any cottager’s 
or “busman’s fireside. They do not despise plot, surprise, 
tension, event ; they have a beginning and an end. 


This is especially true of Mr. Linklater. He is the typical 
jongleur, the Shahrazad, who treats his public as his exacting 
Sultan; he, at least, will not be executed the morning after 
the marriage. His title story, for instance, is sheer Arabian 
Nights: the princess hears the ugly storyteller, kisses him in 
spite of her disapproval of his bawdy tales, exchanges her lovely 
face for his ugly phiz, and because ‘‘ God likes them plain” 
(and men like them pretty) the storyteller cannot kiss her 
again with the true pleasure that might restore her beauty, 
He has another arch story of the Crusader’s wife who is irked 
by the girdle of chastity, and is induced by the wandering 
minstrel to slim it off ; one regrets that Mr. Linklater did not 
proceed to tell us what might have happened if she then began 
to put on unremovable adipose, but he has his own satisfying 
conclusion. The Prison of Cooch Parwanee is an Indian yarn 
about the raj who found all his Lest boon-companions and 
what-not-besides gaoled by the cunning Prime Minister he had 
degraded to the rank of gaoler. The Wrong Story tells how an 
author wrote a story about an American lady who fell in love 
with a tour-conductor, and how life had its own surprising and 
sardonic comment to make on the author’s prognosticatiors, 
Mr. Timrod’s Adventure might be a synopsis for a detective 
story of the weird variety. And so on—the sardonic and 
Rabelaisian Linklater at the top of his form. Except that he 
is, like all men who tell storics with gusto, one of the most 
garrulous of writers. I feel that a political speech by Mr, 
Linklater would be a very long sitting indeed. 


Mr. ‘Strong, on the other hand, is much less direct, less 
superficial, more the literary man who knows that the abiding 
effect is more important than the immediate one, and he has 
2 greater number of stories that are sketches, vignettes, 
peep-holes. His pictures of life are more strange and more 
striking in that he sees his strangeness where we do not 
ordinarily see it. Perhaps his most lovely story is The White 
Cottage. There the situation in which the young doctor in 
the Highlands finds himself is odd enough, goodness knows. 
It is a childbirth case: the cabin is poor in the extreme: 
the crossing has been most dangerous, for the storm is at 
its height : there is not a second suit of clothes in the house : 
quite simply the doctor and the husband lie beside the 
expectant mother while the rain beats overhead and _ the 
firelight flickers on the rafters. But once one has told the 
situation one has told only the beginning: the real telling 
remains with Strong, and the delicacy and warmth and 
tenderness and magic are all his. It is not the situation that 
matters, though he loves a situation, a plot: what he gets 
and gives is some essential significance—some odd _ feeling 
about life that the situation suggests to him and us. One 
must speak of his extraordinary variety, too. He has all 
sorts of notes in his whistle: a story about a boxer’s come- 
back, a young man who was cheated by a Jew tailor: stories 
about boys in the Highlands, Irish tatterdemalions, Scottish 
tramps, a rural murderer, teachers at Public Schools. If 
one criticises him at all it is because he invites it by his 
excellence, and one does regret such journalese as, ‘“ G ladys 
had an unaccountable aversion from such establishments as 
Saul Isaac’s,” or the lazy evasion of, ‘‘ He, Ted, was the 
tircder of the two ’—where there are two he’s. I also think 
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“I’m coming. 
Tell them to hold on. 
| wish we had 
a ‘phone 


upstairs” 


MORNING 
An extension telephone can save 
at least one minute of a 3-minute 
call. It saves time— which 
means money. 

il Fa 8 T ‘li 
he D-| Bil 


AFTERNOON 


Alone at night, or suddenly 
taken ill? An extension phone 
in the bedroom quietly and 
quickly brings help. It’s a 
factor for safety. 







“We ought to 





have an extension 





"phone here. Suppose 











anyone broke in” 


EVENING 


If there is an extension telephone 
in the house, you can talk in 
privacy without disturbing the 
family, and without asking for 
the wireless to be switched off. 


“It’s for you, 
dear, sounds 
like Fred” 
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As from Ist Jan. next, it "will cost only 3/6 a quarter to make a convenient service more 
convenient still. Give your home an extension telephone this Christmas. The hand micro- 
phone instrument —a further convenience — is provided for a single additional payment of 10/-. 


Get the convenience of an EXTENSION 
TELEPHONE for only 3/6 a quarter 
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WILL STOP 
THAT COLD 











Everything for Booklovers and Students, 


LAMLEY & CO. ™ “rresop 


1, 3 & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.7 
Near South Kensington Station. Tel.: Kensington 1276 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
BOTH OLD AND NEW. MANY BOOK BARGAINS. 
Ask for our List of Desirable Books. 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUES NOW READY, 








We remain open on Saturday, December 14th, until 6 o'clock. 








SHARES ISSUED AT 


—_ 
ESTABLISHED 1852 5 i O 
2/o 


UT TAX FREE 


EQUIVALENT TO 


Sele [aayg §410-4% 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 






Assets now over ... ee £1.250,000 
Mortgage Advances naes Bais ss ... £1,000,000 

MEA i See. G. GC. C k, F.C.A.. 34 (S.), Pri f 
CALL fe) 4 OFFICE: f Wales Road, pn . estates 


Londen: 16 City Road, E.C. 1. 
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there are some subjects too trite for Mr. Strong’s 
first story about the overcoat is one such : 
telling is scarcely inspired. 

Two and Two Make Five is a more flimsy Linklater, and 
and Playthings of Time a more gross Strong. Mr. Knowles 
stories are all whimsical fantasies, of which some are entirely 
successful and all of which titillate the imagination jnt, 
a mood of amiable amusement at human silliness or id 
surprise at the results of Supposing. Mr. Knowles likes to 
suppose what would happen if a man grew an onion five 
miles in diameter: if a boy were so good that he grew wings ; 
if Mr. Blenkinsop had his soul and body divided into twing, 
good and evil: if Fairyland opened a shop in London; 


pen. The 
at any rate the 


. if trees talked to a painter who loved them. It is a pleasant 


occupation ; but it involves self-discipline ; every one of these 
stories would have. been improved by cutting down to 
fifth of its present length. Herr Zweig’s stories are another 
pair of shocs—bitter, hard, finding in life meanings that are 
rarely kind to humanity, overshadowed by memories of the 
War and modern German anti-Semitism, but always impressive 
and of undeniable integrity. Kong at the Seaside, one of the 
best stories, is typical: a poor engineer, Groll, and his boy 
meet a rich man and his spoiled daughter when the boy's 
dog, Kong, tramples the little girl’s sand-castles. ‘* I hate that 
dog,” cries the child. ‘“ Buy him that I may shoot him,” 
and she produces her cheque-book and pen and her little 
Browning. Ten, fifteen, twenty, fifty, a hundred pounds are 
offered ; each time the boy sobs that he prefers his dog, 
Groll thinks what could be done with so much money but 
does not urge the boy unduly. The little girl capitulates and 
says it was a joke. Groll watches her play with his son— 
brooding on the wrongs of the poor. Zweig is in a more mellow 
mood when he shows us a German selling a razor-sharpener 
to a Scot:man, both of them men who have been im the 
War. The German cuts his finger: the drops of blood remind 
the customer of the bloodshed of the War; a thread. of 
fellowship spins itself for a minute between the two; the 
purchase is made. But that beauty, life, event, can be 
inconsequential and yet interesting does not evidently 
oceur often to Herr Zweig, whose indirect and circum- 
ferential mind tends to delimit actuality by preconceived 
ideas. 

Miss Dane’s stories are historical pastiche, the retelling 
imaginatively, in a technique perfect of its kind, of such 
events as Henry’s wait on Richmond Hill for the cannon-boom 
that will announce the death of Anne Boleyn, of a meeting 
between Esther and Vashti, of the execution of a London 
tailor for a theft of cloth valued at a few shillings. About 
these incidents she lets her imagination play frecly ; but 
the effect is always unreal, the stories do not’ move one inthe 
least, and the whole smells of the literary workshop. Only 
hot imagination can fuse history into fiction, and Miss Dane’s 
imagination here is merely lambent, . On the other hand 
historical recreation had its own recompense and _ what 
Miss Dane loses in reality—and none of her characters really 
come to life, not even the best of them, the poor little 
tailor of the first story—she gains: in urbanity and. that 
artificial kind of formal grace that belongs to the historical 
pageant, , 

I should really have begun this series of reviews with 
Mr. Strong, for gradually through Mr. Linklater, Herr Zweig’s 
implications, Mr. Knowles’ whimsics, and Miss Dane’s wax- 
works, we come in The Forest Giant to the complete remove 
from humanity. This book is an claborate ‘* Autobiography 
of a Tree,” an effort to “ illuminate the hazards of our fate” 
by following the hazards of a tiny seed. It is translated from 
the French of Adrien le Corbeau by the late T. E. Lawrence, 
and by reason of its impersonality, its really fine printing and 
striking wood-engravings may make a charming gift-book 
for people whose tastes one cannot prognosticate. I fear 
I found it rather dull, earnest in the French way, without 
lightness, without humour, and moody in the fashion of the 
over-solemn Romanties, and since Lawrence was an extremely 
self-conscious person I can only conclude that he possibly felt 
an affinity with that mood at times. Incidentally it is im 
teresting that by this gradation of self-consciousness, from 
Mr. Strong downward, we get six books less and less inter 
rested in humanity for its own sake, more and mort 
“ exhibitionistic,” and of a corresponding diminution in merit 
and interest. 
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yn Gwe a Real Meaning to 
a 
PISIMAS... 
Christmas time finds The Salvation Army very LA. & ati 
It is the season when half the world = HELP To 
of Christendom draws together in one common : \ fad coe 


festive, family bond, and the other half, 
friendless, forgotten, misses the feast. The 
Salvation Army is out after that other half. In 
its 200 Homes, Slum. Posts and other centres 
of Social Service in Great Britain The Army 
spreads its tables and musters its entertain- 
ment-talent for a minimum of 44,000 guests. 
Every two shillings given, marked “ Christmas 
Cheer,” brings another inside the joyous circle. 
Others are given the means of celebrating in 
their own homes (a ‘* wonder parcel ” costing 


10s.). 


Please help as many needy people as you 


ean this year. 
Christmas .... 


You give a real meaning to 


When You Gwe through' 






SACK. 
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To sean the 


slaves 


in bodily bondage in the West Indies was the objective 
of our first two missionaries in | 732. 


NATIVE GIRLS 








i) All their successors have 


been animated by the 
same desire—to take the 
Gospel to the slaves of 
superstition, sin and 
apathy in earth’s darkest 
places, and to the most 
“afflicted and distressed” 
—including lepers. 


We thank God for every 
sign of blessing upon our 
work, and seek your 
co-operation by prayer 


and generous gift. 


Contributions may be sent to : 


Charles Hobday, Esq., Chatnman and Hon. Sec., 
70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 
President: Sir George H. Hume, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 


MonAViaN Mj ssioNs 


“BY PATIENCE AND THE WORD.” The story of the Moravian 
Missions in popular forms by Dr. S. King Hutton, from above address 


post free 5s. 5d. 





Send for a copy. 
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A real British Christmas for our Sailors in 
home and foreign ports; hospitality for 
lighthouse keepers and lightshipmen, seamen who 
are “up against it”; and help for seamen’s 


widows, orphans and dependents 

bau’ these are the Christmas aims 

of the British Sailors’ Society. 
PLEASE SEND YOUR 

‘* CHRISTMAS CHEER” GIFT 


to the Hon. Treasurer, The Rt. Hon. 
Sir Frederick Sykes, P.C., G.C.S.I., ete. 


HEADQUARTERS: 
680 COMMERCIAL 
RD., LONDON, E.14 


Gen. See.: 
HERBERT E, BARKER, 





Chairman: 
Hon. L. W. JOYNSON-HICKS, M.A, 
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Current Travel News_ . 


MAIL 


SPECIAL CRUISES 


VISITING THE GREAT CITIES OF 


BRAZIL AND 
ARGENTINE 


A new holiday in the New World 
—South to the sunny places of 
South America in the comfort of 


LUXURY 
MAIL STEAMERS 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


£8I": SPECIAL FARE "2 £92 
ALCANTARA Se DAYS 
ASTURIAS = 33533 
ARLANZA 
ALCANTARA 


FEB. 8 
45 DAYS 


FEB. 21 
38 DAYS 


Full particulars on application to : 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
America House, Cockspur S8t., London, S.W.L 
Koyal Mau House, Leadenhall st., Londva, E.C.s 














Winter Sunshine 


NonE of us enjoy the damp winters of 
England, nor the fog which, at this time 
of the year, leaves us shivering upon cold 
platforms awaiting trains which seem to 
be as tardy in their appearance as the sun 
itself. When the Christmas festivities are 
over, when the last cracker has been pulled, 
and the Christmas decorations have been 
gathered from floors, walls, and ceilings and 
carried away to the dustbin, we are faced 
by a long series of cold days and damp 
before we can hope for the English spring. 
This is the time when a positive craving 
comes forsunshine: when warmair and warm 
water are luxuries. 

There are now so many ways of obtaining 
these luxuries at a moderate cost that most 
men and women are bewildered by the 
counter-claims of half a hundred tempting 
places in which these dreary days may 
comfortably be spent. 

For instance, on January 22nd a luxury 
liner will be leaving Southampton for the 
West Indies and Honolulu — perhaps 
the most fascinating cruising ground in the 
world. The cruise includes visits to 
Madeira—where the temperature varies but 
10° between summer and winter—Florida, 
Havana, the Panama Canal, Honolulu, 
California, Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, 
Curacao, the Spanish Main and the Canary 
Islands, returning to Southampton on 
April 6th in time to greet the English 
spring after steaming 21,505 miles. The 
passenger list is limited to 400, and the 
cruise costs from 153 guineas—amazingly 
good value when one remembers the 
excellent cuisine and service. Particulars 
of this cruise are given in a delightfully 
illustrated booklet obtainable from the 
offices of the Blue Star Line, 3 Lower 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1, or from 
any travel agency. Those who like a 
shorter holiday, with more freedom of 
movement, may be. interested in the fol- 
Jowing suggestion. 

Few people scem to realise that excellent 
holidays are offered by ordinary. imail 
steamers. These ships are exceedingly 
comfortable, the food and service is excel- 
lent, and everything possible is done for the 
enjoyment of passengers. Orient liners, for 
instance, leave London (Tilbury) each 
Saturday morning, Gibraltar being reached 
the following Wednesday. Calls are made 
at Palma, Toulon—for French Riviera and 
Corsica—Naples (from which there are direct 
services to Genoa and the Italian Riviera, 
Malta, Tripoli, and Sicily), and Port Said 
the gateway to Egypt—whence passengers 
can reach Palestine and Cyprus quite 
easily. At each of these ports, Palma 
excepted, passengers have a morning or a 
whole day ashore. From the end of 
January to May the 20,000 ton steamers 
call at Villefranche on the homeward 
voyages, and the tickets are interchangeable 
with P. & O. and other lines. The return 
fare to Gibraltar, first class, is £18, which 
includes passage to Tangier if requested at 
the time of booking. .Twelve-day sea 
voyages to Toulon and back, first class, 
cost £22, tourist class £12 and £15, while the 
third-class fare is only £10 10s. 

The Royal Mail Line has some very 
tempting cruises to offer, each of which 
occupies 20 days and costs 34 guineas, 





THE GRUISE of CRUISES! | 


More than 10 weeks 
of joyous and thril- 
ling travel, returning 
to England when the 
Spring is here. This 
is undoubt- af 
edly the Fe pl 
most de- 

lightful 
and luxuri- 
ous cruise 
ever... 
on the 


ARANDORA 
STAR "38.550 


MOST D :LIGHTFUL 

CRUISING LINER 

LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON JAN. 22 

75 Days of Delight from 
153 Guineas, 











Visiting 


wares for PALM bBeEAGH, Florida, HAVANA, 
PANAMA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
fos eaieocee and Pasadena), MATZATLAN 
(for Merico City), MANZANILLA, ACAPULCO, 
SAN JOSE (for Guatemala), LA LIBERTAD 
(for San Salvador), CURACAO, TENERIFFE, 
“ANNUAL XMAS CRUISE, 
MADEIRA, G gel SIERRA 
TENERIFFE, SANTA C as de la 
20 DAYS FROM 34 GNS. 


eevee TTT 

Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full 

details and plan of ship, etc., to:— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


peRens Sei 











3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 2266. 


Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Brad 
ford, Belfast, Paris and all Travel Agencies. 


F161 


WINTER SPORTS 


SPEND CHRISTMAS AT EIBSEEF, NEAR 
GARMISCH, leaving London Dec. 2Ist and 
Jan. 4th and Itth. 9 days, £17. 16 days, £23, 


Also best seats for the 


OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 


Detailed programme from travel agencies, all 
offices of the District Messenger Company, or 


GLENTON TOURS LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE : New Cross Gate, S.E. 14 (New 
Cross 1258) ; 11 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1; 
98, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 








Guaran ntees Travel Comfort 








Itineraries, ship's plans, prices, 
shore excursions — every 
detail of these cruises can be 
discussed at one time, in one 
Ask for chronological 
Descriptive 
cruise also 


office. 
cruise list free. 
brochures of any 


obtainable free on request. 








FOR WINTER AND SPRING CRUISES 


GO TO 


COOKS 


Berkeley Street, London, W. |. 


Branches throughout London and the British Isles. 


THE BEST TRAVEL SERVICE S/NCE /84/ 


‘WINTER SUNSHINE 
OVERSEAS ” 


contains some practical sug- 





gestions for escaping winters 





gloom. Copy free on request 


from any office. 
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Finance 
Fair Play for British Shipping 


Ir was impossible for those who attended the meeting 
jast Wednesday of shareholders of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company not to be pro- 
foundly impressed and even moved by the speech of the 
Chairman, the Hon. Alexander Shaw. For some four 
years, the deferred stockholders of this great company 
have gone without a dividend, and the cause is certainly 
jot traceable to careless or extravagant management. 
On the contrary, one of the reasons why this stock is 
dividendless is admittedly the prudent—some would say 
the ultra-prudent—policy of the management in pro- 
viding on the most generous scale for every kind of 
depreciation, Few, if any, shipping companies can 
produce so sound and liquid a balance-shect as the 
p.& O. Indeed, the very fact of its extensive reserves 
in gilt-edged securities has prompted some of the deferred 
stockholders, not unnaturally, to desire that there should 
be some realisation of these securities to permit of a 
dividend on the deferred stock. The Chairman and 
Directors of the company, however, equally naturally 
feel that in so great an undertaking, while their first duty 
may be to protect the interests of the proprietors, they 
have also a duty to the nation in maintaining at full 
strength one of the greatest mercantile shipping com- 
panies in the country. 
ForeIGN Competition. 

There are, of course, many causes which have con- 
tributed to the prolonged depression in the shipping 
industry. Contraction of international trade occasioned 
by world depression, and intensified later by all kinds 
of Government restrictions and economic barriers in the 
shape of tariffs and quotas, has played a great part ; 
but added to these difficulties, and coinciding with 
them, foreign subsidised competition has for some years 
past gravely embarrassed British shipping. By this, 
of course, I mean that in many countries shipping 
has been so heavily subsidised by the Governments of 
those countries that there has not been fair economic 
competition, but British shipping has been hopelessly 
handicapped by this subsidised competition. 


Empire RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Nor is this subsidised competition confined to foreign 
countries, for arrangements between this country and 
the Oversea Dominions are not always all that might 
be desired. Commenting upon the recent building of 
the P. & O. liner, the ‘Strathmore,’ Mr. Shaw said: 
“When you consider that the ‘ Strathmore’ provided 
1,350,000 ‘man days’ of useful work, and kept off 
the dole for eighteen months no fewer than 14,000 indi- 
viduals, including the families of the men concerned, 
is it not rather remarkable that Lines which are anxious 
to lay down vessels very similar to the ‘ Strathmore’ 
and to use them on essential Empire services should 
hitherto have had their task made impossible by the 
fatal unwillingness of Empire Governments to give them 
the least assistance in their unequal struggle with these 
highly subsidised foreign lines, which in certain directions 
are rapidly making it impossible for British ships to 
remain at sea at all?” 

Tne -Pactric ProBLem. 

Referring to the losses incurred by the two Empire 
companies concerned in the Pacific liner trade between 
Australia and New Zealand on one side of the ocean, 
and San Francisco and Vancouver on the other, Mr. 
Shaw said that these losses continue. It appears that 
not only has it been impossible for a number of years 
to earn a single penny for depreciation on the ships 
carrying on these services, but the out-of-pocket losses 
are so enormous that no private enterprise can long 
bear this exhausting burden. “It has,” said Mr. Shaw, 
“become clear that if the British Government and. the 
Governments of Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
Wish to retain any service of British Empire ships at all 
(Continued on page 1010.) 








COMPANY MEETING 





PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


THE ninety-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company was held at the company's 
offices on Wednesday, December llth, 1935. 

The Hon. Alexander Shaw, chairman, said: There were no 
unusual changes in the items in the Balance-Sheet, this year as 
compared with last year. The outstanding 44 per cent. Debenture 
Stock had been reduced by £63,000, in accordance with the Trust 
Deed. 

Loans against Marketable Securities showed little change, and 
Bills Payable were down by £341,000, 

On the other side of the Balance-Sheet the cost of the steamers 
comprising the fleet showed a reduction of £692,000, because 
although the ‘Strathmore’ had been built, three other steamers 
had been sold for breaking up, namely the ‘ Perim,’ ‘ Ballarat ’ 
and ‘ Mantua.’ On a basis of 5 per cent. per annum on the original 
cost, depreciation would amount to £14,454,924, but the amotnt 
actually provided to date was £84,056 higher at £14,538,980. 


Prorit AND Loss Account. 

In the Profit and Loss Account the item for depreciation of the 
fleet was less than last year by £74,000. This was because the 
three ships referred to were sold during the year, and the 
‘Strathmore’ came into service after the conclusion of the period 
dealt with. The charge for interest on Loans had been reduced by 
the favourable rate at which the company was able to borrow, and 
also in part by the reduction of outstanding shipbuilding bills. 
The bills for the ‘ Strathnaver’ and ‘ Strathaird’ had been com- 
pletely paid off, and the moderate amount remaining was all on 
account of the ‘Strathmore.’ The reduction in dividends from 
coaling, wharfage and engineering undertakings was due to the sale 
of a part of the holding in William Cory and Sons, Ltd., last year. 
The reinvestment of part proceeds of the sale in Government 
securities had resulted in a corresponding increase in the next item 
on the account. 

The credit under the heading of Income Tax arose out of a refund 
which the company was able to obtain in a complicated taxation 
matter chiefly relating to earlier years. 

The operating profit of the company’s ships before depreciation 
totalled £1,054,000. The decrease compared to last year’s was 
mainly on account of necessary repairs and alterations to vessels. 
Another element in the decrease was that the charges on freight were 
also higher. 





Marit Services—Atr Malrs. 

He then proceeded to comment on the subject of competition 
with steamers by aeroplanes and airships. Anybody who considered 
this matter might agree that the air was destined to play an increas- 
ingly important part in the carriage of letter mails and passengers, 
and that it was wise for the Board and Management to keep, as they 
did, an eye upon all these developments and to be prepared, under 
proper conditions, to co-operate with air services. The point was 
not being disregarded. Already one of the Allied Companies had « 
large interest in an air service, and was making a success of this 
pioneer effort. It was also actively preparing, in co-operation with 
others, to take its part in developing and operating further air ser- 
vices. ‘ 

It would be rash, however, to assume either that the sea transport 
of passengers, mails and commodities was destined to be supplanted 
by air transport, or that, in such case, Shipping Companies could 
preserve any large part of the present value of their assets by the 
process of switching over to air. 

There was no such sharp antithesis between air carriage and sea 
carriage now, and probably there never would be. One was ancil- 
lary to the other, and the needs of the world in time to come would 
be best served by the co-operation of both. 

Mr. Shaw said an example would illustrate the point. At Mar- 
seilles where, in addition to the large quantities of mails put on board 
P. and O. ships in London, further mails were shipped, the mail train 
usually arrived alongside the steamer round about 11 o'clock on a 
Friday night, and the work of transferring the mails on board lasted 
often until 4 o’clock on the Saturday morning, or even to a later 
hour. In steamers carrying mails for India, Colombo and Australia, 
on the average over 900 tons of mail were carried. Last Christmas 
the outward mail in the ‘Maloja’ reached 1,285 tons of 40 cubic feet. 


P. ano O. Mart CARRIAGE INCREASE. 

Mr. Shaw asked the meeting to consider the number of aeroplanes 
required to transport a mail of that bulk to these distant destina- 
tions, and to consider also another fact, that in spite of the growth of 
air mails, the actual bulk of mails carried by P. and O. steamers now, 
as compared with 1913, had very greatly increased, and with a return 
of commercial prosperity would undoubtedly go on increasing. In 
1913 the P. and O. Company’s vessels carried outwards from Europe 
334,658 bags of mail. In 1934 they carried 488,559 bags, an increase 
of 46 percent. The latest figures for 1935 had recently become avail- 
able, and showed a further considerable increase and revealed that 
last year the mail carried in P. and O. ships was greater than in 
1913 by over 50 per cent. That was a remarkable figure. 

As regards passengers the air was not necessarily destined to take 
them all or any very considerable proportion of them. Considering 
the safety, the comfort and the restful holiday provided by the 
modern steamship, it could not be doubted that travel by sea would 
continue. to retain its attractiveness, especially to a nation of sea- 
farers. The company’s policy, therefore, was to maintain and 
increase the amenities offered to passengers and to shippers, and at 
the same time to be ready at all times to enter into friendly co- 
operation with air services. 
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“PRESENT PLANS 





Present plans for future pleasure — 
pleasure your gifts will give—Of course 
a tin of good Cigarettes you know often 
‘fills the bill’ far better than .. . well, 
many things one receives. Soif you want 
to plan a really successful list see that 


Player's No. 3 are well represented. 


The attractive Carton for Christmas is illustrated below. 


PLAYER'S NUMBER 3 VIRGINIA IN FLAT FIFTIES .474 
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(Continued from page 1009.) 
across the Pacific, they will have to decide upon a Policy 
of assisting those who for so many years have been 
upholding the British Flag at such grave loss.” Indeed 
Mr. Shaw went on to say that it had been decided with 
great regret to withdraw altogether the service of Empire 
ships which for about half a century has linked y 
Australia and New Zealand with San Francisco, the 
position being entirely due to the disastrous effect of 
highly subsidised foreign competition. When this British 
service is withdrawn there will only be left the Canadian. 
Australasian Line linking up Australasia and the North 
American Continent. Moreover, that line has such a 
struggle to keep the flag flying that there seems to be a 
danger whether that last remaining British link can be 
kept intact. 

A Serious Position. 

It is not only, however, as regards Inter-Dominion 
shipping, that the situation is a serious one, but the 
latest figures published demonstrate beyond all question 
the continuous decline in the proportion of British ship- 
ping serving our own Home ports while there is a con- 
tinuous rise in the proportion of foreign shipping. This 
is a truly serious position for a nation so dependent as 
Great Britain upon invisible exports of which shipping 
services have always been among the most important, 


A Strrrinc APPEAL. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Shaw has behind him the support, 
not only of the shipping industry but of the business 
community in this country and I feel that he presented 
his case last Wednesday in such appealing terms that it is 
impossible to do justice to the matter without quoting 
his actual words. Towards the close of his speech, he 
said : 

“Now some people may suggest that I am exaggerating the 
gravity of the position. Will they tell me in what respect I oxag. 
gerate ? Can they deny that the relative strength of the British 
mercantile marine has fallen gravely since the Great War? Can 
they deny that Britain’s requirements in the way of shipping in 
the case of an emergency now would be not less, but would un- 
doubtedly be more, than in the years from 1914 to 1918; and 
what have they to say to the fact that there is actually less British 
shipping available now than then? Can they deny the process 
that is going on as a result of which certain British services, after 
a gallant fight to keep Empire communications going in spite 
of years of heavy losses, are almost on the verge of extinction? 
The fatal facts speak for themselves. They have been brought 
to the attention of all the Empire Governments concerned, including 
our own Government here. How long do these critics think that 
this process can be allowed to continue ? Can they deny that 
so far as the Liner trade of Great Britain and the British Empire 
is concerned not a single official hand has been stretched to save 
it from the inevitable results of this economic warfare to which 
it is exposed ? When a shipping company falls over the cliff 
there is a great stir in high quarters. No pains are spared to 
apply artificial respiration to the corpse, and no doubt all the 
apparatus is ready to apply the same process to the next victim. 
But would it not be far better, in the face of the peril which exists, 
to build a fence at the top of the cliff so as to prevent a repetition 
of the disaster?” 

STATEMENT OF PoLicy. 

Finally, the Chairman of the P. & O. Company referred 
to the statement of policy on behalf of the shipping indus- 
try which was recently agreed between the Chamber of 
Shipping and the Liverpool Steamship Owners Associa- 
tion. After requesting the Government to intensify its 
activity in the negotiation of new or revised treaties with 
a view to increasing world trade, the statement went on 
to say that H.M. Government after consultation with the 
Dominions should announce : 

(1) ** That Imperial preferences will be enjoyed only by 
goods imported in ships belonging to countries which 
give fair play to British exports and British shipping ; 

(2) That pending the revival of trade and the effective 
operation of the above measures, subsidy will, where 
necessary, be met by subsidy. Accordingly, when any 
section of the British Mercantile Marine can show that a 
temporary subsidy is necessary and will ensure its pre- 
servation for the time, H.M. Government should favour- 
ably consider the granting of such a subsidy taking care 
not to prejudice other sections of British shipping 
thereby.” 

(Continued on page 1012.) 
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TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST 
MR. REGINALD McKENNA ON THE POSITION 


COMPANY MEETING 








Tax eighth annual general meeting of the Tobacco Securities Trust 
Company, Limited, was held on Monday at. the registered offices of 
the company, Westminster House, 7 Millbank, London, 8.W. 1. 
The Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, P.C., presided. ; 

The Chairman. said: Ladies and Gentlemen. The notice con- 
vening the meeting and the Directors’ Report and the Accounts 
for the financial year which closed on October 31st last have been 
erealated, and with your approval we will take them as read. The 
secretary will read the auditor's certificate. = 

The Seeretary (Mr. FE, A. Blockley) accordingly read the Certificate 
of Lord Plender of Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., Char- 
tered Aecountants, appended to the accounts. 

The Chairman continued : In addressing you last year I referred 
to the net revenue for the year 1933-34 as £758,409, but a note of the 
directors subjoined to the revenue account for that year showed 
that a sum of £79,049 for depreciation on certain foreign investments 
of a sub-subsidiary company had not been provided for out of the 

r’s profits of that company, but had been met out of undivided 
fits brought forward from the previous year. 

This year, I regret that the net revenue is shown at a mueh smaller 
figure, namely, £527,103. 

The difference is largely accounted for by a provision made by 
Tobacco Investments, Limited, to cover the loss made by the Dean 
Finance Company, Limited, and by the non-payment of a dividend 
this year by the latter company. 

In May last a circular was sent to our shareholders stating that 
the loss of the Dean Finance Company arising from advances made 
by them on the security of Shellac and the underwriting of shares in 
the issue of James and Shakspeare, Limited, amounted approxi- 
mately to £288,000. Tho loss was calculated on the basis of the 
market price of shellac on the day before the circular was issued, and 
it so happened that shellac then stuod at about the lowest figure to 
which it fell in consequence of the catastrophe. Between April and 
October 31st, the date to which our accounts are made up, we have 
sold a fair amount of shellac at rising prices, and if we now take the 
market price of the present stock as on October 31st, the loss which 
stood at £288,000 in May is reduced to about £170,000. A grave 
and very regrettable mistake was made. There is, however, another 
side to the picture. Tho past record of the group of which this 
company is the parent has not been unsuccessful. Quite the con- 
trary, and the misfortuno in the year just ended will, I trust, have 
no recurrence. Taking, I repeat, the market price of shellac on 
October 31st as the basis of the estimate, the estimated loss on the 
shellac transactions is covered by the combined net revenue of this 
eompany and Tobaeco Investments, Limited, and the profits of the 
Dean Finance Company, Limited, on other transactions for the year 
to October 31st, 1935, without taking into account the dividends 
received from the shares in tobacco companies allocated to our 
company on its formation. 

In making up our accounts, however, we have taken shellac 
on a less favourable basis. We recognise that although, in the 
seven or eight months from March to October, 30 per cent. of the 
holding has been disposed of, there is still a large amount to sell; 
and the expenses connected with the storage and sale of shellac 
have to be taken into account. A figure considerably below the 
market price of October 3lst has been taken. 

In the general revival of trade which is taking place it may be 
hoped that there will continue to be a fair and even improving 
market for shellac, and inasmuch as the price at which it has been 
valued is a very low one compared with the average price in any 
one of the last five years, we trust there will be no further disappoint- 
ment from this transaction and that we may look forward to a more 
normal course in the progress of our company. 

I have already referred to the profits shown on the Revenue 
Aecount of Tobacco Securities Trust Company, and the figure I have 
given you of £527,103 is clear of all charges and expense of manage- 
ment. An interim dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary capital 
has already been paid, absorbing £165,833, leaving a balance of 
£361.270 to be carried to the balance-sheet. There was brought for- 
ward from last year £132,298. These two sums make a total of 
£493,568. The directors recommend that a distribution be made 
of a further dividend of 10 per cent. less income tax at the rate of 
3s. 5d. in the £ on the ordinary capital, amounting to £331,656. 

Of the balance remaining, it is recommended to transter £25,000 
to General Reserve, which will bring the General Reserve Account 
up to £175,000, leaving to be carried forward £136,902. 

Messrs. Albert Edward Aldridge and Leonard Wilkinson having 
retired from the board in accordance with the Articles of Association 
of the company, I will now ask a stockholder to propose their 
re-election. 

I will now ask a stockholder to propose the re-election of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Plender, G.B.E., LL.D., F.C.A., as auditor of the 
company for the present year at an inclusive fee of four hundred 
guineas for the audit. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve bund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
S Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the _ Bank’s 
ranches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 








| Yourself 


at sixty-five 





What will you live 
on when you are 
too old to work? 


a Pension—your 
Savings—or your 
Children? 





Some men look forward to a 
pension when they retire. Others have 
savings, which will keep them in their 
old age. But there are many who will 
have nothing to fall back on when they 
are too old to work. They will be en- 
tirely dependent upon their children or 
relatives for the bare necessities of life. 
Ata time of life when comfort means so 
much, they will be eking out an existence 
on the charity of others. 


There is, however, a simple way by which 
a man can be certain of an income when 
he gives up work @ By taking out a 
GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY with 
the PRUDENTIAL, he can 


make sure of an Income of 
£100, £200 or £300 a year 
when he retires 


Decide now on the amount of income and at 
what age you wish it. to become payable. You 
will have the satisfaction also of knowing that 
if you should not live to draw the income your 
dependants will be provided for. 

















To The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


I desire full particulars of your Guaranteed Income Policy which 
will secure me £...........@ year for life at age... oF 
provision for my dependants in the event of earlier death. 


pO LOE 


Name.............. . 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 1010.) 


With great earnestness, Mr. Shaw appealed to the . 


‘stockholders of the P. & O. Company to join him in com- 
mending the statement of the position once more to the 
earnest attention of His Majesty’s Government who, he 
said, “in spite of their many and grave preoccupations, 
have, I feel an open ear and an open mind on this subject. 
The cure is available and the time to apply that cure is 
now.” 

The Shipping industry as a whole and, indeed, all 
British industries, are properly averse from the application 
of subsidies, if they can be avoided, but we seem to be 
living in times when international co-operation in these 
matters is, for the moment, unattainable and methods 
have to be adopted to mect the special requirements of 
the situation. Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


MARKETS HESITATING 
In view of the critical outlook in European politics and the 


important decisions which presumably have to be made during | 


the present week, it is scarcely surprising that there should 
have been some slackening of activity in the Stock Markets. 
Even in the gilt-edged section British Funds and kindred stocks 
have been affected by some realisations, for the feeling has been 
rather general that while cheap money continues, and seems 
likely to continue, prices are fully high. There have been 
recently some new capital flotations of the trustee type, and, 
in spite of the fact that they have been oversubscribed, there 
have not been wanting indications that the support came in 
part from premium hunters, and some of these new Loans are 
wlready quoted at small discounts. Industrial shares have 
inaintained considerable activity. 
* % * * 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY PROGRESS. 

The accounts of the Armstrong Siddeley Development 
Company for the year ending September 30th last are of a 
thoroughly satisfactory character; the combined net profit of 
the company and its subsidiaries exceeds £300,000. The 




























URING the past quarter of a 

century the shares of the leading 

British Insurance companies have, 
on the average, doubled in value every 
ten years. Over the same period the 
average return to the investor in divi- 
dends received and capital appreciation 
realised on the shares included in the 
Trust of Insurance Shares ~has been 
equivalent to a yicld of over 11 per 
cent. per annum, free of income tax. 


TRUST 


INSURANCE 
SHARES 


An investment, free of all liability in respect 
of uncalled capital, in thirty-one British 
Insurance Companies. Insurance Units 
may be bought and sold at any time 

through any Stockbroker or Bank. 


Price of Units (10th Dec., 1935)—23s. 64. 


TRUSTEES: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 
30 CORNHILL - LONDON - E.C.3. MANSION HSE, 3326 














‘ of the Company. 


—<—<——== 


profits actually distributed by the subsidiaries, together with 
other income, gave the company a net profit of £175 857 
being an increase for the year of £24,723... After payment of an 
Ordinary dividend of 10 per cent.—the maximum allowable 
under the agreement for the sale of the’shares to Hawke 
Siddeley—the carry-forward is £158,072, compared with 
£72,170 a year ago. The company’s interests have made good 
progress during the past year, and the Report states that 
expenditure of considerable sums in developing the busines 
of subsidiaries is expected to bring additional profits, - 

* * * * te 


British TyRE AND RUBBER. 

The chairman of the British Tyre and Rubber Company, gt 
last Monday’s meeting of the shareholders, had a satisfactory 
report to present, the net profit for the year having exhibiteg 
a considerable increase at £132,000. Moreover, apart from a 
dividend of 8 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary shares, g 
cash bonus of 14 per cent. has been declared. Sir Walrond 
Sinclair, the chairman, mentioned during his address that the 
policy of expansion had been continued by acquiring control of 
two further businesses, one at home and the other abroad, 
The co-ordination of the activities of the companies in the group, 


: the chairman said, was making satisfactory progress, with 


benefits accruing to the company. 
* * * * 
Fixep Trust DivipENDs. 

The Trustees (Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company 
Limited) for British Industries Fixed Trusts, Second Portfolio, 
announce an income distribution of 6.5802d. per sub-unit, 
free of Income Tax, for the half-year ended November 30th, 
Of the twenty-five companies whose shares comprise the 
Portfolio, four companies increased their distributions during 
the half-year, sixteen interim and final dividends were main- 
tained at previous rates, while one interim dividend was 
reduced. Another company declared an interim dividend of 
10 per cent., being the first interim payment in the history 
Another company distributed a capital 


‘ bonus of 20 per cent. and the new shares have been added to 
i the Portfolio, while another Corporation made. an issue of 


? 


shares on bonus terms and the “rights” were sold. The 
total distribution for the first full year's operation of the 
Trust was 10.4406d., free of tax. Early investors in the 
Trust, therefore, who purchased at the opening price of 
16s. 9d. per sub-unit obtained a yield equivalent to nearly 
6} per cent. gross. * * * 
Unitrep Dominions Trust. 
I am glad to note that the enterprise and industry which 


: has characterised the management of the United Dominions 


: Trust from its inception is bearing fruit in the shape of 
; inereased profits and higher dividends. 


During this week the 


’ Directors have announced an interim dividend at the rate of 


' 6 per cent., as compared with 5 per cent. a year ago. 


More- 
over, the dividend is payable on a larger amount of Ordinary 
capital following the reorganisation and issue of 175,000 
Ordinary Shares at 90s. per share, but the ** B ” Shares, which 
formerly received 5 per cent., have now been converted into 
44% Preference Shares. The Company provides long-term 
credit and finance for commercial and industrial undertakings, 
% * * * 
BANKING IN SCOTLAND. 

There is not much change to note in the figures of the 
balance-sheet of the National Bank of Scotland when compared 
with a year ago. The accounts are made up to the beginning 
of November, and the net profit for the year was £270,278, 
against £271,596. Deposits, which amount to £35,213,099, are 
about £500,000 down, but the Note Circulation increased by 
about £240,000. we - - - 

Tosacco SECURITIES ‘RUST. 

In view of the Report of the Tobacco Securities Trust, 
disclosing losses in shellac sustained by a subsidiary company 
of the Trust, considerable interest was taken in the recent 
annual meeting of the Trust. The Chairman, Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, dealt very frankly with the position of the Dean 
Finance Company, which sustained the loss, stating that the 
Company took over the heavy shellac position im order to 
safeguard loans it had made against the :commodity, and 
the whole loss was estimated last May at £288,000. Mr. 
McKenna explained, however, that the Company had since 
been able to sell a fair amount of shellae at rising prices, 
reducing the loss to about £170,000. ‘After stating that a 
grave and regrettable mistake had been made, Mr. Mckenna 
was able to reassure shareholders of the Tobacco Securities 
Trust that the estimated loss on shellac was covered by the 
combined net revenue of the Company and Tobacco Invest- 
ments Limited, .and_ profits of the Dean Finance Company 
on other transactions, without. taking into account dividends 
on the shares in tobacco companies allocated to the Securities 
Trust on its formation. A. W. K. 

(For Company Mectings, sce pages 1009, 1011, 1014.) 
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When the fall 
in interest rates 
caused by the 
Conversion Scheme 





resultad in my income becoming much 
reduced, | was greatly worried. 


| could not afford the reduction. 


| ss 

A round of enquiries regarding the 
recognised stocks brought but little 
encouragement and | searched further 
afield. 


\To-day my capital is invested in 
FIRST PROVINCIAL FIXED TRUST 

Certificates, for here | found both 
safety of capital and a reasonable 
income. 


‘At the same time | had a choice of invest- 
ment—I! could invest my capital in First 
Provincial Unit “A” series which would shew 
me a return of 449% (the Unit comprising 
26 preference shares of unimpeachable 
soundness) or | could choose Unit “B” series 
yielding Sees in 32 government and ordinary 
commercial securities, the “spreading” 
principle being similar in both cases. , 





First Provincial Fixed Trust Certificates 
soived my problem—and they can solve 
yours. 


The Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. act 
as Trustees for the Certificate Holders, and collect 
and distribute dividends earned by both Units. 


A booklet giving full information may be obtain- 
ed from any branch of the Midiand Bank Ltd., 
any stockbroker, or direct from 


FIRST PROVINCIAL A 


FIXED TRUST LTD Al’ 


21, Spring Gardens MANCHESTER 2. 
Telephone: DEAnsqate 3056 
Ashburners 


AN ULTRA-VIOLET UNIT 
FOR HOME USE. 


T is the ultra-violet rays in sunshine 
that produce the tanned, healthy skin. 
The Vi-Tan Home Unit is a compact, 
self-contained, portable unit of robust 
construction, completely enclosed and pro- 
tected by a neat oak cabinet. 
The lamp of fused quartz ‘gives 99% of 














its radiation in the Ultra-Violet Region. 
No special wiring is required—it can be 
plugged into-any lamp socket or. radiator 


connection and will run for 20 hours on 
one unit of electricity. 
For Alternating Current Only. 


VIETAN 














PRICE £12:0:0 
OR EASY TERMS. 
Ask your usual supplier or write to:— 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD., WALLSEND-ON-TYNE. 
Makers of Ultra-Violet Lamps to the Trade for over 25 years. 
London Depot: Thermal House, 12-14 Old Pye Strcet, Westminster, S.W. 1. 











Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... eo £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund eee aco ese eco ose £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4.500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of tat 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 
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The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 
COMPANY 


POLICY OF REASONED EXPANSION 





Tne meeting of the British Tyre and Rubber Company, Limited, 
was held on Monday, December .9th, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E., the Chairman, who presided, said 

that the profit and loss account for the year showed a manufacturing 
nnd trading profit of £185,854, which, with miscellaneous receipts, 
gave a total of £188,926, as compared with £181,641. The earnings 
included for the first time dividends on their holdings of Preferred 
Ordinary ‘and’ Ordinary shares in their main-subsidiary, the India 
Rubber Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works Company. After allowing 
for that, theearnings of their own Company showed a slight contrac- 
tion, but, having regard to the keen competition experienced, and 
the inevitable delay in even partial adjustment of selling prices to the 
considerably higher cost levels of raw materials ruling throughout 
the year, the directors regarded the comparatively small reduction 
fs quite unimportant. A dividend on the Ordinary shares of 34 per 
cent. had already been paid, and the Board now proposed a final 
dividend of 4} per cent. and a cash bonus of 14 per cent., making 
# total of 93 per cent., as compared with 8 per cent. a year 
ago. 
As to the position of the India Rubber Gutta Percha and Tele- 
graph Works Co., the Board had reason to be satisfied with the 
«tevelopments resulting from acquisition in 1933 of control of that 
old-cstablished company.. In the past year it had earned a profit of 
£51,186, comparing with £26,053 in the previous year and a loss of 
£46,226 the year before. Plans had now been approved for the 
complete modernisation of the Silvertown factory of that 
company. 

Two new acquisitions had been made during the year—one at 
home and one abroad. At home they had acquired control of the 
old-established business of James Lyne Hancock, Ltd., and believed 
that business would become an integral and profitable part of their 
organisation. The directors had no intention of embarking upon a 
policy of indiscriminate purchase of businesses merely with a view 
to forming an imposing combine. 

As to the future, the indications so far as the Company’s new year 
Was concerned were both favourable and encouraging, and they had 
every reason to be confident of continued progress. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Special Christmas Appeal 


The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867. 
.38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 





2atrons: 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
President: 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
HIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothing 
to the poorer Clergy of England, Wales, Ireland and the 
Colonies, their Widows and Orphan Daughters, in times of 
sickness, bereavement, or other temporary distress. 
The Committee meet twice every month to consider the cases 
brought before them, and to make grants. They are guided 
solely by the WANT AND WORTH of the Applicant. 
At this season of the year the applications for help show a 
marked increase, and a large fund is required to meet all the 
needs. Gifts of Clothing of every description are also most 
gratefully received. 
The Corporation has aided over 57,000 cases of clerical distress. 
Secretary: Captain T. G. CARTER, R.N. 


HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED 
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“Tae Ss ” Crossword N 
e Spectator’’ Crossword No. 168 
By ZENO 

[A prize of one guinea will be given tothe sender of the first correct solution of thig week’ 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle” ; 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be ‘oma 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name 
the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions — 
bear « three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.| 
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ACROSS 3. Ornamental tablets. 


4. Extremely gladly. 

5. In 15. 

6. See 28. 

7. To the place in question, 

8%. A French ghost ! 

9. What a_ literary 
killed. 

12. Vain soul (anag.). 

13. The moon-goddess crosses @ 
mountain-pass. 

14. Chewing noise. 

16. Of desire. 

17. rev. Round about tea. 

20. Trifling memorandum ? 

2135 In 1: 

27. I am in the midst of what 
makes a person appear 17, 

31. In 15. 

32. In 16. 

33. Used with 10 in comparing, 


1. Contributes a note of grace ! 
10. rev. See 33 down. 
1l. This part of Chester Cathe- 
dral contains the shrine of 
St. Werburgh. 
15. ‘‘ While you sat and played 
Toccatas, stately at the 
? ” 


maariner 


18. What every verb has. 

19. Favourite colour of sailors ? 

22. ‘ It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And onher...sheplayed.” 

23. See 24. 

24. Downfall with 23. 

25. rev. Bardolph’s was com- 
pared to the lantern in the 
poop. 

26. Compare. 

28. The sailors of this and 6 
make a deposit in wine. 

29. This wily act has its source 

in sin. 

That which contains almost 

54 yards. 

33. rev. Difficult position. 

34. This stretched from “‘ Auran 
Eastward to the Royal 
Tow’'rs Of Great Seleucia.” 

35. rev. Small bag. 

DOWN 
1. This person is well fixed ! 
2. A young fellow in pain ? 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 


SOLUTION TO 


30. CROSSWORD NO. 167 


A 


Y 


The winner of Crossword No. 167 is Mr. E. Taylor, 5 Sherwood 
Road, Welling, Kent. 

















SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AN 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


For full particulars apply to: 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 

| THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, _ S.W. 1 

& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL .STREET,: E.C. 3 
GOREE,. WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 

















also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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DID YOU SEND IT? 


In the strain and stress of modern life there seems to be but little time to 
consider matters quietly and with care. Will you pause for a moment and 


consider the poor of East London 


Read between the lines of their lives. Look behind the scenes of their daily struggle 
and assist us in providing 1,200 Christmas parcels of groceries, etc., for familics in 


Contributions: will be gratefully acknowledged ly 


The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


€astEnd 


Send for a copy of “’Twixt Aldgate Pump and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, post free, 3/6. 


ISSION 


CENTRAL HALL, 

3 Bromley Street, 

Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. I. 





ALF, SARAH ani 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your respense. 
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For Crippled and 
Orphaned Girls 


crippled girls are se taught at 

300 Kdgware and Clerkenwell how to 
make artificial flowers. This means 
useful employment instead of idle- 
ness; opportunity instead of hope- 
lessness; a certain measure of 
self-support and independence. 


bright faced children are being 
trained for womanhood at the 
Orphanage at Clacton-on-Sea, under 


the affection and care of their 
“House Mothers.” 


years ago this work was started. It 
| has been maintained ever since by 
the generosity of the public. 
Please send a Christmas Gift 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged. 





EpwarD Cooke, ALFRED G. Groom, 

Superintendent, Secretary, 

John Groom’s Crippleage and Flower Girls’ Mission 
(incorporated). 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 


The Crippleage (Dept. M), 
37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 1. 


@ 4 copy of the last Report and Accounts will be sent on 
application, 


Will you make the Mission one of your legatees ? 



































Epics of the 
Prairies 


are to be found in the lives of the 
clergy in Western Canada. 

With meagre reduced salaries, 
amidst daily anxieties, these men || 
face sacrifice and suffering unflinch- || 
ingly, for the sake of the extension ||’ 
of the Kingdom of God. Many || 
parishes cover an area of over one | 
thousand square miles. | 
Such heroes are worthy of all jij 
possible assistance from Church |} 
people in the homeland. 

Will you strengthen their hands by 
enabling us to send out greatly in- 
creased grants-in-aid ? 


Contributions should be addressed to the Secretary, 


CHURCH SOCIETY 


9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 


























YOU, TOO, CAN HELP 


BY GIVING YOUR SHARE 


Every year the Life-Boat Service spends one million 5/- in 
carrying on its great work of service to mankind on the seas 
round the British Isles. 


It is the task of these brave men to answer every signal of 
distress—and your privilege—if you will—to help them. 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- 
NOW ? 


or as much more as you can afford? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


THe Ear, oF HARROWBY, Lr.-Co.. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Houorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
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GALE WARNINGS 


mean little to those 


safe on land. 

o the wives and chiidren of Fishermen ha 
Mariners they bring dread of disaster. All those 
saved after shipwreck are cared for, and all 
widows and orphans of those drowned are 
assisted b; the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY 
Will you Help Us to carry on this 


NATIONAL WORK ? 


Patron: H.M. THE KING, 
President: 
Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, Bart., G.C.B., M.P, 
Bankers: Williams Deacon’s Bank td. 
Please seid donations to—Secretary: F, E, THORN, Esq., 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


line charged as aline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24°, for 


6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 





PERSONAL 


| OOKPLATES.—Your own private design. Stamp for 
details.—CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 








= the land of promise for sport, travel or 
permanent settlement. Sunny and invogorating 
climate, magnificent scenery and economical living costs. 
~—Write for further details to Colonel KNAaGs, Kenya 
Agent, 106 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 





| gg ge interested in international affairs and in 
» the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All People’s Association), 9 
Arlington St., S.W. 1, for particulars of that organisation. 





V JEARY WAYFARERS WARMLY WELCOME 
a comfortable smoke of TOM LONG—that grand 
old rich tobacco. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 











** Nobody who has not experienced it knows the feeling 
of being destit..te, and I thank God that I now sce a prospect 
of escape from the slough of despair.” 

The above is an extract from a letter received from 
one of the many gentle poor whose distress we have 
been able to alleviate and we earnestly appeal for help 
that this work may continue. 

TuIs CHRISTMAS PLEASE REMEMBER, 
THE DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID ASSOCIATION. 
Chairman: Sir SELWYN FREMANTLE, 
Secretary: C. M. FINN, 
75 BROOK GREEN, W.6. 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AR EXAMINATIONS.—An_ increasing List of 

Successes, Six successes out of seven entries, 

September, 1935. —DAVIES'S, 5/7 Sussex Place, W. 2. 
Padd, 3215/6, 
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IRKBEC K COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws, 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College, 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.-—For full 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C, 4. 





: on QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
J 67 Queen's Gate, London, 8.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55, 
Trospectus on application. Western 6939, 


‘CROSSING 


LAS PALMAS 
DAKAR 
FREETOWN 
TAKORADI!I 
VICTORIA 
BATHURST 
CASABLANCA 
LISBON 





Crossing the Equator 

etween the calls 
at Victoria and 
Bathurst). 


Far from the chill March winds of England 
you will enjoy every moment of this idyllic 
cruise to the colourful western coasts of 
AFRICA by the modern 20,000 ton liner, 


DUCHESS of ATHOLL 


One of the splendid modern Canadian Pacific 
«“ DUCHESS” liners. Staunch, steady and 
supremely comfortable. Single and double 
cabins, many with private bath or “en suite.” 
« Crossing the line Cruise.” 
First class only. Duration 28 days. 
‘rom Liverpool Feb. 26. 
Minimum Rate: 48 Gns. 


OTHER CRUISES BY DUCHESS SHIPS 

Mar. 14. From Southampton. 20 days cruise AT- 
LANTIC ISLES, WEST AFRICA, etc. 

Mar. 28. From Southampton. 16 days cruise 
MEDITERRANEAN, MOROCCO, etc. 

Apr. 4. From Southampton. 20 days cruise 
MEDITERRANEAN, ALGIERS, etc. 
Write for further particulars, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, $.W.1 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or local agents everywhere. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PIIYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 87 Lansdowne Road, Redford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit, Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netbatl, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
ne TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel. : Mansion House, 5053. 


LECTURES 


DEDLDYFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 
PUBLIC LECTURE AT 6.15 P.M. 
December 16th.—Inaugural Lecture on ‘Spirit and 
Method in Social Service.” By H. A. Mess, B.A., Ph.D. 
Admission free by ticket on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, sending stamped addressed envelope. 
NV RS. MARY AGNES HAMILTON will speak on 
i ** British and American Broadcasting Contrasted,’’ at 
CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, 
on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17TH, at 7 P.M, 
ADMISSION FREE, 

















MEDICAL 





—— 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


R‘ IYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
(APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY.) 

The TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCTI, acting 
as the Executive of the ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACR. 
ERS, will shortly proceed to appoint a SECRETARY 
to succeed Mr, Frank Roscoe who retires in September, 


Applicants must be familiar with the different types 

of schools and other educational institutions in England 
and Wales, and must produce evidence of administrative 
experience and capacity. 
_ The salary will be £800 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £50 to £1,000. The salary will be reviewed 
at the end of five years. The selected applicant will be 
required to fulfil the conditions of admission to the 
Staff Superannuation Scheme, 

As a preliminary to formal application, those whe 
intend to apply are invited to submit a brief statement 
of their qualifications, which should not be accompanied 
by testimonials or by names of references. Such letters 
should be sent not later than January 31, 1936, addressed 
to THE CHAIRMAN, Teachers Registration Council, 
47 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, Those from 
whom further particulars are desired will receive in due 
course a Form of Application with information concerning 
the duties of the Secretary and directions as to the return 
of the completed Form, Canvassing will be a disquali- 
fication, 





| NIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. STOWRLL 

Civin Law FELLowsuHip. Duties (to begin in 
Michaelmas Term 1936) to give instruction in the College 
in the Civil Law and subjects recognised in the exam- 
inations conducted under the supervision of the Board 
of the Faculty of Law in the University. EEmoluments 
will be fixed at the time of election but will not be less 
than £500 a year together with rooms in College. Appli- 
cations with not more than three testimonials and three 
personal references to reach the MASTER, University 
College, Oxford, by March 2nd, 1036, 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


HE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS, 





The Next Examination for this Scholarship, tenable 
at one of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or 
London, will be held in MAY, 1936, 

Candidates must be young men between 15 and 20 
years of age in need of assistance to enable them to obtain 
a University Degree. 

For particulars as to conditions an application should 
be made by January, 1936, to the CLERK TO THE 
TRUSTEES, 62 Church Street, W.8. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NHE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, 
specialises in educational yroblems of boys from 
15-19. Mxaminations without **cramming.’’ Liberty 
without license. Ten years’ successes, Careers studied, 
Skiing. Modern Languages, Write Director, M, CHANING 
PEARCE, M.A., Oxon, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NALLSTONES permanently removed without opera- 
tion.—Write for Free Booklet to T. 8. HEaTon, 
8 King Street, Wallasey. 








CINEMAS 





CINEMA. 


Ger. 2981, 


AC ADEMY 


J Oxford Street. 


a 





Awarded the Volpi Cup at Venice, 1935, for the World's 
Best Screen Performance. 
PAULA WESSELY 
(of ** Maskerade’’ fame) 


in 
“EPISODE” (A) 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines tor girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Kiding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science, Fees £120-180 p.a. 








rS2N TW OF? 2. 


*“ RECOGNISED’? RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 
Chairman. Rev, J. D, Joxvs, C.H., DD. 
Principal: Miss D, Bourne, M.A. (London), 

Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay, Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University BE» . Fally 
qualified staff, Domestic Science, Orchestras, Scholat- 
ships. Excellent health record, 

illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Rosd, 
Bournemouth. 














@ A Fascinating Christmas Gift @ 


462 PAGES OF SUPERB 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


YEAR BOOK 
1,700 PICTURES 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure to 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 48 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 














——= 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed. 
AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— 
Miss M. MACFARLANE(C) 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 








AKE MONEY Writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest pd. 
N literary work.—SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—RKk&GEST 
LNSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 3, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 


EEE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





Exception: ally High Prices Paid for Old Gold (£7 02.) 
Brackets, Necklaces, Gold Dentures, Sov- 

also Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 
Large or small quantities. 


(ks JEWELLERY, SILVER Purchased. 


and Silver, 
pn ba Coins; 
eer, Sheflield Plate, &c. 
(ash or offer at once. 
BENTLEY & € 
65, New Bond Street (facing Brook- * ) w.1. (May. 0651.) 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Gifts. Finest quality 
handspun and hand- 
all colours. 
Parcels 





—_—_—— 
LIGHTFUL Christmas 
searves for men and women ; 

woven Shetland wool; exclusive designs, 

Prices 98. 6d. to 16s, 6d. Also purses, bags, &c., 





on approval; deposit or references.—KNOTTY ASH 
WEAVERS, Hampsthwaite, Harrogate. 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 


Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
on request. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





ASHIONABLE “SERVEX” JEWELLERY, as 
purchased by H.R.H. the Duchess of York. Free 
TBustrated Cat: logue shows dainty jewels for every taste, 
from Is, 6d. to 5 guineas, Exquis sitely worked by Limbless 
Bx-Service Craftsmen and sold direct from their model 
workshop, at Wholesale prices. Real Cultured Pearl 
Necklet, 5 guineas ; Reproductions, 10s. 6d. Diamante 
Dress Clip, 3s. 9d.—Write for Catalogue, LIMBLESS AND 
DisaBLED EX-SERVICEMEN’S DEMONSTRATIONS (Dept. 
RD), 162 Dukes Road, W.3, 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“BLATTIS’’ UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Hoots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free, 





TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 





BY WAY OF CONTRAST 


MO GREEN, ast. contained flats in a genuine 
QUEEN E residence, part of a famous 
Row pth -ver to Wren. In a quiet and 
unspoilt corner of the 


OLD TOWN, CLAPHAM 
(and 15 North Side, S.W. 4). 


OVERLOOKING THE GREEN. 
Within 15 minutes — the City and 
est En 


PANELLED WALLS, 
PERIOD FIREPLACES, 
LOFTY WINDOWS, 


Large Rooms and charming Garden. 


CONSTANT HOT WATER, 
REFRIGERATORS & POWER 
MODERN SANITARY FITTINGS, 
RESIDENT PORTER, 

LOCK-UP GARAGES, 


The fel te 


inclusive rentals from 
£110—£175 p.a. 
offer quite exceptional value. 
Apply to the Agents, 
GODDARD & SMITH, 


22, King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1. 
(Telephone: WHI, 2721.) 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator, Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per tine (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach The Spectator Oflices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}$% for 6 
insertions, 5° for 13, 74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ATH.—Brookham End Hotel, Lansdown. Cotswold 
Country House, 4 miles from Bath. H. & C. water. 
Golf, Squash free. Special Winter Terms, 














BELGRAVE Club, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board, 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1.—Victoria 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
lid. Guide from J. 'T. CULLEY, Manager. 





HOTEL.—Melville 
31295. 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON 
"4 Crescent. Tgms.: ‘* Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 


thet BISHOPSTEIGNTON, NEAR 
TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 


ESTABLISHED 18738. 





Make up a party for Christmas. 
time and can secure special terms, Outdoor and 
indoor games and amusements. Golf, ténnis, billiafds, a 
lovely garden and moorland walks and drives. 


You will have a good 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt.  Britain’s Greatest 
1 Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Mlus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 
Ask for aa List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 


HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF or ad t HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
rp. 


PR, BH, A., 
Srreer, W.1. 


Lrp., St. Tacos Hovsk, 193 REGENT 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
2 quarte rs, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey. _ 
Apply for List ‘ stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings Epsom Road, Guildford. 








\ HERE to stay in London.—THE-: LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and _ breakfast, 

5s, a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.) With 

dinner 68. 6d or 2 quineas weekly 

—_—_—_— .._ 








A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(‘Phone: Crawley 328.) 

Please quote The Spectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240 ; 


Telephone: Reigate 938. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


















etary! 





— Seilings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San_ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, E.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines: Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN, 2827. 








or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS, 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





Ss aletiasatiniaaaaias GIFTS FROM MACKIE’S 


Send your orders, enclosing greetings, and we wil! 
post our famous Shortbread direct to your friends. 
2s, 10d., 4s. 10d., 73. 1d., 9s. 2d., post paid. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 Princes Street, 


In tins, 


Edinburgh, 2. 





MAS.— Beautiful Turkeys, 12s. 6d., 15s., 188. ea. ; 
Z largest, birds £1 10s, eac. Fat Geese, 68., 83., 108, en. 
Real Chicken, 7s. pair. All dressed. Postage Paid.— 


NORAH DoNo@nur, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH. GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). ~HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER ‘snd SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYVAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN-TYRECH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL 
DROITWICH SPA.— The 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISI. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON 
EDZELL (Angus).—GL 





WORCESTERSHIRE 





FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTHL. 
FELIXSTOWE.— MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD 


FORTINGALL (Perths).— FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). —F OX & 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLB 
LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths).— f) AYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—K ESWICK 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Pe rths)-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St.; W.1. 
DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—1 NIT! ‘ED SERV ICES, 98/102 ri romwell 
Rd., 8.W.7. 
MALVERN. ROY AL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SVEDLEY 
MONMOUTH._- BEAU FOR’ cr ARM 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.- Noa 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL 
OVERSTRAND (nr. C rome r). —OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.— STATION EL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye). OYAL. 
(LOM. . —PERWICK 


PELICAN. 


HOUSE, 


PORT ST. MARY BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. GR ANI 

ST. IVES (Cornwall). TREGENNA CASTLE. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherand).—SCOPRIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGIL ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK 
—PRINC E OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopste ignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOW DEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE., 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-TLHEOBALD’S PARK 


HYDRO Horet, 





President: 
Bankers: Lloyds Bank Ltd., 


PROVIDED 100,000 HOT MEALS. 
GIVEN FREE FIRST 


WILL YOU HELP US, PL 





The Countess of Oxford and 
399 Oxford Street, W.1 


HAVE YOU HEARD OF US? 
We are not rich; we cannot afford much advertising ; but if our 
voice is a small one, we do want it to be heard this Xmas. 
IN THE PAST YEAR WE HAVE:— 


DISTRIBUTED 1,000 ARTICLES OF CLOTHING. 
AID TO THE DESTITUTE. 
OUR BIRTHDAY IS DECEMBER 17th, 
EASE? 


Secretary, ST, PETER’S KITCHENS, 23 Peter Street, Soho,. W..1. 





Asquith, 


AAA 





PRIVATE 





design. 
Stationers; 


W. 














CANTABRIGIA 


For those who ‘like cards of unusual and distinctive 
Ask to see 


Cantabrigia Album, post free. 
HEFFE 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. 





Cantabrigia Cards at your 
publisher for a 





or write to the 






R_& SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE. 
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Do You Know 





THAT Vitamin A deficiency is the THAT 87 per cent. of London ele- 
main cause of child blindness in India. mentary school children in 1928 had 
suffered from rickets—and that no 


WHAT is the ideal working diet. child need have rickets. 


W HY we eat brown bread and drink 


HOW animals choose their food. 8 pasteurised milk. 


THE ANSWERS to these questions will be found in 


VITAMINS 


IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By Dr LESLIE HARRIS. 66 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


Books by 


SIR JAMES JEANS 
THROUGH SPACE AND TIME 13th thousand. 8s. 6d. net 


“This must be acknowledged as one of the best of the popular expositions.which the author has 
written....He takes the reader back through the dim ages of unrecorded time and out into the 
farthest vistas of space....His exposition is, as always, brilliantly lucid, and his analogies remarkable 


in their fertility.”’ The Times Literary Supplement 
THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES 36th thousand. 5s. net 

“Can be read with enjoyment by young and o'd. A delightful introduction to the fascination of 

modern astronomy.” The Daily Mail 
THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 132nd thousand. 2s. net 


“The clearest of the many books simply expanding the conclusions of modern astronomy.”’ 
The Manchester Guardian 


THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 36th thousand. 12s. 6d. net 


“The ordinary layman who now makes the acquaintance of its author for the first time will be 
filled with grateful astonishment that such a book could ever have been written.’’ The Sunday Times 


THE NEW BACKGROUND OF SCIENCE 12th thousand. 7s. 6d. net 


“‘Depicts the present situation in physics in broad outline and in simple terms against a background 
of philosophy.” 


SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON 
NEW PATHWAYS OF SCIENCE 6th thousand. 10s. 6d. net 


“A new book by Sir Arthur Eddington is an event which will disturb two worlds.”’ 
Gerald Heard in The Spectator 


THE NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD 12th thousand. 5s. net 


“Those who are accustomed to fight shy of the word relativity...should put themselves in the charge 
of Professor Eddington.”’ The Daily Telegraph 


THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE 12th thousand. 3s. 6d. net 


“Written with an elegant lucidity.... Drop Edgar Wallace for one afternoon and read The Expanding 
Universe.”’ Richard Aldington in The Evening Standard 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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